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The Questioning Spirit 


A number of my comments on 
Herbert Schueler’s article in the 
April issue apply with equal force, 
to Levi Smith’s article “The Ques- 
tioning Spirit in the Classroom”. 
Here, too, is a counsel of perfection 
with regard to the sensitivity and 
abilities of college teachers, which 
requires some painstaking work and 
training if it is to be even approached 
in reality. 

From the viewpoint of university 
adult education, however, there are 
one or two additional points, un- 
fortunately of a discouraging nature. 
They have to do with what seems 
to me to be the special difficulties 
which university programs must 
face in promoting the questioning 
spirit, and both relate to a type of 
student. 

Special programs in the univer- 
sity evening college and extension 
division are, overwhelmingly, de- 
vised for business and _ industry. 
When they are intended to meet 
pressing needs for technical edu- 
cation, it is no matter. 

But increasingly, such special 
courses, often of a residential nature, 
deal with human relations, the 
social sciences, the humanities, in 
which the questioning spirit Smith 
talks about, or at the very least a 
willingness to suspend judgment, is 
educationally of the utmost im- 
portance. But, particularly as one 
ascends the status ladder within 
industry, one finds in this group of 
students a relentlessly narrowing 
range of attitude and opinion. 

A rather peculiar consequence of 
this state of affairs is that when 
dealing with highly controversial 
issues, discussions within such pro- 
grams often find the instructor vis- 
a-vis the students in a kind of 
puzzled, suspicious, and exasperated 
stand-off. For university teachers, 
particularly in the social sciences, 
are also on the whole a _ highly 
selected group within a narrow 
range of attitude and opinion, and 
the range happens to be close to the 
opposite pole 

I offer no solution for this situa- 
tion, nor, I am afraid, did I find any 
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in the suggestions made by Smith. 
But, if the university moves further, 
as it seems likely to do, in the di- 
rection of cooperating with large 
corporations in developing special 
liberal programs for executive-level 
personnel, it is a problem which 
will have to be faced at some time. 

A more general problem of the 
university instructor relates to the 
lack of diversity in the adult student 
population as a whole. Students 
who attend university evening 
classes, particularly in the urban 
centers, are startingly homogeneous 
in regard to social class and cultural 
group. How many Negroes, for ex- 
ample, is one like]ygutpesdiatmdesai 
evening class? How 
who work with 
Religious groups are 
be randomly represer 
the three major religionyy 
all have upwardly-moB 
within them, but I treasure the one 
class I had with a Buddhist member. 

The difficulty with all this is that, 
as Center’s classic study demon- 
strated, there is rather more 
homogeneity of opinion within social 
class grouping than one would as- 
sume to be true. And, since uni- 
versities insist on minimum educa- 
tional standards for admission, and 
educational attainment closely re- 
lates to class grouping, there is little 
hope of getting more heterogeneous 
evening student groups. Failing that, 
the most important source for the 
questioning spirit, the challenge of 
student to student, is often lacking. 
It is for this reason, it seems to 
me, that we must fall back on 
whatever ingenuity we can muster 
in building into our materials and 
methods what substitute challenges 
we can. 

HARRY L. MILLER 

Assistant Director 

Center for the Study of Liberal 

Education for Adults, Chicago, II. 


Adult Leadership As Text 
Aputt LEADERSHIP is certainly 
standing up well under the test of 
time. In general, I think that the 
material is still as good a quality as 
it was in the first couple of years, 
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if not better. I am using ADULT 
LEADERSHIP as a text book for some 
of my students in my University of 
California Extension class, “The 
Psychology of Group Leadership”. 
I am also promoting it every time 
I turn around, including at my 
Leadership Training Courses which 
I am teaching for the Community 
Council. 
BLUE CARSTENSON 
Comunity Youth and 
Welfare Council 
Stockton, Calif. 


I have just been asked to run a 
one-day workshop for the leaders of 


= 
helpful to put into their hands as 
they return home . 

WILLIAM M. COOPER 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Va. 
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I just came across “The Leaders 
Digest” Volume No. 1 and think it is 
marvelous... . 

ALLEN RUTCHIK 

Youth Commission of United 
Synagogue of America 
Maywood, N.J. 


Human Relations Training 
We were very enthusiastic about 
the article “Human Relations Train- 
ing in Three Days”... by Leland 
P. Bradford, Jack R. Gidd and 
Gordon Lippitt, which was published 
in the April 1956 issue of ApuLT 
LEADERSHIP, and we thought it very 
important to publish this article in 
translation in our journal Volksop- 
voeding. Our field shows growing 
interest in training in human re- 
lations and in short-term institutes 
and we thought this article could 
be an impetus for the field .. . 
PH. H. VAN PRAAG, PH. D. 
Editorial Committee, 
“Volksopvoeding” 
Amsterdam, Holland 
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The Questioning Spirit 


c 


A number of my comments on 
Herbert Schueler’s article in the 
April issue apply with equal force, 
to Levi Smith’s article “The Ques- 
tioning Spirit in the Classroom” 
Here, too, is a counsel of perfection 
with regard to the sensitivity and 
abilities of college teachers, which 
requires some painstaking work and 
training if it is to be even approached 
in reality. 

From the viewpoint of university 
adult education, however, there are 
one or two additional points, un- 
fortunately of a discouraging nature. 
They nave to do with what seems 
to me to be the special difficulties 
which university programs must 
face in promoting the questioning 
spirit, and both relate to a type of 
student. 

Special programs in the univer- 
sity evening college and extension 
division are, overwhelmingly, de- 
vised for business and _ industry. 
When they are intended to meet 
pressing needs for technical edu- 
cation, it is no matter. 

But increasingly, such special 
courses, often of a residential nature, 
deal with human relations, the 
social sciences, the humanities, in 
which the questioning spirit Smith 
talks about, or at the very least a 
willingness to suspend judgment, is 
educationally of the utmost im- 
portance. But, particularly as one 
ascends the status ladder within 
industry, one finds in this group of 
students a relentlessly narrowing 
range of attitude and opinion. 

A rather peculiar consequence of 
this state of affairs is that when 
dealing with highly controversial 
issues, discussions within such pro- 
grams often find the instructor vis- 
a-vis the students in a kind of 
puzzled, suspicious, and exasperated 
stand-off. For university teachers, 
particularly in the social sciences, 
are also on the whole a _ highly 
selected group within a narrow 
range of attitude and opinion, and 
the range happens to be close to the 
opposite pole. 

I offer no solution for this situa- 
tion, nor, I am afraid, did I find any 


in the suggestions made by Smith. 
But, if the university moves further, 
as it seems likely to do, in the di- 
rection of cooperating with large 
corporations in developing special 
liberal programs for executive-level 
personnel, it is a problem which 
will have to be faced at some time. 

A more general problem of the 
university instructor relates to the 
lack of diversity in the adult student 
population as a whole. Students 
who attend university evening 
classes, particularly in the urban 
centers, are startingly homogeneous 
in regard to social class and cultural 
group. How many Negroes, for ex- 
ample, is one likely to find in an 
evening class? How many people 
who work with their hands? 
Religious groups are more apt to 
be randomly represented, because 
the three major religions in America 
all have upwardly-mobile groups 
within them, but I treasure the one 
class I had with a Buddhist member 

The difficulty with all this is that, 
as Center’s classic study demon- 
strated, there is rather more 
homogeneity of opinion within social 
class grouping than one would as- 
sume to be true. And, since uni- 
versities insist on minimum educa- 
tional standards for admission, and 
educational attainment closely re- 
lates to class grouping, there is little 
hope of getting more heterogeneous 
evening student groups. Failing that, 
the most important source for the 
questioning spirit, the challenge of 
student to student, is often lacking. 
It is for this reason, it seems to 
me, that we must fall back on 
whatever ingenuity we can muster 
in building into our materials and 
methods what substitute challenges 
we can. 

HARRY L. MILLER 

Assistant Director 

Center for the Study of Liberal 

Education for Adults, Chicago, Ill. 


Adult Leadership As Text 
Aputt LEaApERSHIP is certainly 
standing up well under the test of 
time. In general, I think that the 
material is still as good a quality as 
it was in the first couple of years, 


if not better. I am using ADULT 
LEADERSHIP as a text book for some 
of my students in my University of 
California Extension class, “The 
Psychology of Group Leadership” 
I am also promoting it every time 
I turn around, including at my 
Leadership Training Courses which 
I am teaching for the Community 
Council. 
BLUE CARSTENSON 
Comunity Youth and 
Welfare Council 
Stockton, Calif. 


I have just been asked to run a 
one-day workshop for the leaders of 
125 local teachers’ associations in 
Virginia on better ways to conduct 
their meetings. The materials in 
your December issue under the 
heading, “Workshop on Rules and 
Freedom and Order” will be most 
helpful to put into their hands as 
they return home 

WILLIAM M. COOPER 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Va. 


* * * 


I just came across “The Leaders 
Digest” Volume No. 1 and think it is 
marvelous... . 

ALLEN RUTCHIK 

Youth’ Commission of United 
Synagogue of America 
Maywood, N.J. 
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Human Relations Training 
We were very enthusiastic about 
the article “Human Relations Train- 
ing in Three Days”... by Leland 
P. Bradford, Jack R. Gidd and 
Gordon Lippitt, which was published 
in the April 1956 issue of ApbuLT 
LEADERSHIP, and we thought it very 
important to publish this article in 
translation in our journal Volksop- 
voeding. Our field shows growing 
interest in training in human re- 
lations and in short-term institutes 
and we thought this article could 
be an impetus for the field... 
PH. H. VAN PRAAG, PH. D. 
Editorial Committee, 
“Volksopvoeding” 
Amsterdam, Holland 
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Introducing The New 


Into “Volunteer” Hands 


Tue editorship of a magazine 
such as ADULT LEADERSHIP, 
serving a nationwide public, is a tre- 
raendous undertaking. Its responsi- 
bilities can best be performed by an 
individual who is able to give his en- 
tire time to that task. The services 
of such a professional editor, how- 
ever, can be secured and kept only 
through the payment of adequate 
compensation. 

The AEA is anxious to try to be- 
come self-supporting by eliminating 
this high-cost professional service. 
It is therefore embarking on the chal- 
lenging experiment of placing its 
publications under volunteer editor- 
ship, rendered by people who are 
already busy at full-time jobs. The 
opportunity of shaping the course of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP under such 
changed production methods has 
been given to me. 

I have had my share of doubt 
about the wisdom of accepting this 
assignment, inasmuch as I am not a 
specialist in any field of adult edu- 
cation. For a quarter of a century, 
before becoming extension director 
at the University of South Carolina, 


} 
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James Rietmulder 
Director, Association Press 
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I worked in the field of mass com- 
munications, primarily as a news- 
paper editor and radio and television 
commentator. But I was assured that 
in meeting the problems of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP I would have the as- 
sistance of several associate editors, 
as well as of an advisory board. And 
there were those who seemed to feel 
that the fact I am not considered 
wedded to any one segment of the 
field of adult education offered some 
advantages to our organization, just 
now. 

I have added this assignment to a 
schedule that is already overloaded, 
then, at the request of the Executive 
and Publications Committees as my 
contribution to our organization and 
the work in which it is interested. 

It has been heartwarming and re- 
assuring to discover that many other 
busy adult educators are willing to 
make sacrificial contributions to our 
cause. Several of them have ac- 
cepted assignments as associate edi- 
tors, each with full responsibility for 
a particular section of the magazine. 

These editorial responsibilities are 
divided into the following sections: 
Books and Pamphlets; Audio-Visual 
Materials; News of the Field; News 
of the AEA; Controversial Issues on 
Aims and Philosophy; Practice in the 
Classroom; Practice in Community 
Development; Practice in Informal 
Groups; Developments in Social 
Science Research; Leadership and 
Executive Development, and Liberal 
Education. 

The names of the new associate 
editor for each section will be given 
in the next issue. 

With the help of these able volun- 
teers we should be able to maintain 
ADULT LEADERSHIP’S position 
as the most useful tool to practicing 
adult educators. 

And your comments, suggestions 
and criticisms will help. 


NICHOLAS P. MITCHELL 
Editor 
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From Here To... 


, after the end of the year, it 
was proposed that the “new look” 
be given to ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
Harry Miller, who was Chairman of 
the Publications Committee, wrote 
a memorandum to a number of peo- 
ple on the subject of “suspension of 
publication of ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP.” It was a forthright memo- 
randum at which I am glancing as | 
write this. 

He wanted to know how impor- 
tant was the continuance of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. He wanted to know 
to what end the AEA could go to 
assure the continuance of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP. The replies were 
many and varied. But not one of 
them—not a single one—proposed 
that ADULT LEADERSHIP should 
be suspended. Everyone hastened to 
offer cooperation and support. Every- 
one indicated that ADULT LEAD- 
ERSHIP would be a severe loss if 
suspended. Everyone insisted that it 
served a great purpose. And, prac- 
tically everyone raised his hand in 
inadequacy about means and meth- 
ods of making up the deficit in 
cperational costs. With only one 
exception, this following sentence 
occurs almost verbatim in the replies: 
“I hope that the Publication Com- 
mittee can come up with a plan to 
continue with the publication of 
ADULT LEADERSHIP.” 

When the recently reorganized 
Publications Committee met and ap- 
proved the selection of Nick Mitch- 
ell as the new editor of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP, we felt a glow of 
gratification that comes with an en- 
thusiastic approach to a difficult 
problem. 

Look back, if you will, at the past 
issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP. 
The many questions, the many situa- 
tions, the unusual problems, the 
practical approaches, the useful ac- 
complishments—these are all praise- 
worthy. Oh yes, I agree, that occa- 
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sionally there was a reason for a 
quizzical “! wonder why” after some 
of us had carefully perused the new 
issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP. But 
really, there was always a good rea- 
son why. As one of those who has 
been a little more critical (I was 
once a newspaper man myself), I can 
realize that you cannot please all of 
the people all of the time. 

We, of the Publications Com- 
mittee, pledge ourselves to maintain 
the same high integrity, the same 
high, intelligent approach, the same 
high beliefs that have marked the 
continued success of ADULT LEAD- 
ERSHIP. In addition to this, we 
pledge that we will be undefeated 
in our enterprise to make ADULT 
LEADERSHIP the rallying point for 
the Adult Education movement in 
our country. We pledge that we will 
be restless in our search for material, 
careful in our selection of issues, fair 
in our editorial judgment, unrelent- 
ing in our effort to be of service to 
our colleagues. 


PHILIP KLEIN 


Thurman White 
Dean, Extension Department, University of 
Oklahoma and Editor, Adult Education 


“Philip Klein 
President, Harcum Junior College 
Chairman, Publications Committee 
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Kenneth D. Benne 
Director of Human Relations Center 
Boston University 


Arthur P. Crabtree 


Supervisor of Adult Education 
New York State Education Department 
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BY DOROTHY MIAL, H. CURTIS MIAL, 
LELAND P. BRADFORD 


“ 

| ere I was in the wrong 
group. 

The man who made this confes- 
sion arrived at the AEA’s first Com- 
munity Leadership Training Institute 
looking for the AEA Atlantic City 
Conference. He arrived in the middle 
of the Participative Case Study to 
find Institute members whole-heart- 
edly engaged as citizens of “River- 
ton” in trying to resolve a local issue. 
He survived his initial confusion and 
stayed to the end of the Institute— 
Diagnostic Groups, Theory Sessions, 
Skill Practices—and left declaring 
that similar institutes should be held 
over the country. 

This particular Institute member 
is quoted here not to recommend this 
way of going to a training Institute 
but to point a moral—or underline 
the theme of the Institute. We learn 
by doing—provided the doing is ac- 
companied by analysis and assess- 
ment. When we stop short of carry- 
ing out this second half of the theory, 
we remain as confused as the above 
member would have been had he left 
still thinking he had somehow stum- 
bled into a local community council 
meeting. The Institute was essen- 
tially a demonstration of how analy- 
tical process can be built into ex- 
perimental learning. 

In sponsoring the November 12-15 
Community Leadership Training In- 
stitute at Pleasantville, just outside 
Atlantic City, the AEA was inter- 
ested in testing both the usefulness 


LEARN BY DOING—PROVIDED... 


Describing AEA’s first community 


leadership training institute at 


Pleasantville and how it developed 


to adult educators and the degree of 
interest in training for community 
and organizational leadership. Its 
usefulness can be measured partially 
by the positive evaluation by mem- 
bers but will have to be tested finally 
in changed behavior back home. In- 
terest, however, was immediately and 
convincingly demonstrated. There 
was little promotion—a form letter 


STAFF FOR LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 


Leland P. Bradford, Director 
Coordinator, Research and 
Training, AEA 
Director, Division of Adult 
Education Services, NEA 


Max Birnbaum 
Educational Consultant, 
American Jewish 
Committee 
Staff Member, 
Boston University 


Human Relations Workshop 
Donald Klein 


Executive Director 
Human Relations Service of 
Wellesley, Inc. 


H. Curtis Mial 
Executive Director 
New York State Citizens’ 
Council, Inc. 


Edward O. Moe 
Department of 
Rural Sociology 
Michigan State University 


group interaction and greater 
c Cc 
awareness of the personality factor 


to AEA members and a notice on the 
AEA Conference bulletin board— 
but the response was almost more 
than could be handled. The original 
plan to limit registrants to forty 
yielded under pressure and forty- 
seven were accepted. Considerably 
more wrote in from many parts of 
the country expressing interest and 
the hope that there would be other 
opportunities, perhaps on a regional 
basis. 


who took part? 


Interest was widespread in terms 
both of states and organizations rep- 
resented. Registrants were directors 
of local adult education programs, 
officers of local adult education coun- 
cils, librarians, staff and board mem- 
bers of community organizations and 
agencies—Cancer Society, League of 
Women Voters, YMHA, Girl Scouts, 
YMCA, Red Cross, Council of 
Churches, etc; they were college 
teachers, management consultants, 
religious educators, social workers, 
mental hygienists. More than half 
came from the South, the West, and 
the Midwest; twenty came from the 
East and the Northeast. They came 
from 21 states and three European 
countries. 

They came with varied expecta- 
tions. Some felt the Institute offered 
a good way to become familiar with 
a body of research and theory; 
others that they would improve their 
leadership ability, others that they 
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would find ideas and suggestions for 
improving their programs back 
home, A number hoped to under- 
stand themselves and their effect on 
other people better. As one person 
put it, “I went to find out what I do 
to others and why.” 

Judged in terms of final over-all 
rating, the Institute measured up to 
expectations. Of the thirty-three per- 
sons who turned in reaction sheets, 
twenty-three rated the Institute “‘ex- 
cellent,” eight rated it “good,” one 
rated it “fair,” no one rated it “not 
helpful.” 

“I’ve listed twenty-three roles. No 
wonder I’m conflicted!” 

This heartfelt exclamation by an 
Institute member (head of an adult 
education council and community 
relations consultant) expressed the 
impact made upon Institute members 
of a fuller realization of the com- 
plexity of roles played by the adult 
educator, 

Basic in the Institute design was 
the conviction that a necessary step 
in training is a clearer understanding 
of the roles one plays, the demands 
of each, and how well each is car- 


LELAND P. BRADFORD is Di- 
rector, Division of Adult Education 
Service of the National Education 
Association, and Coordinator of 
Research and Training for the AEA. 
This report of the Institute at 
Pleasantville offers proof of the 
effectiveness of his many years in 
experimental leadership training. 


H. CURTIS MIAL is Executive 
Director, New York State Citizen's 
Council, Inc. “Working with a wide 
range of community groups over 
New York state for several years, 
all of them engaged in one way or 
another in community development, 
has brought out more and more 
clearly that a main road block to 
more effective citizenship participa- 
tion and leadership is not apathy or 
indifference, but lack of confidence 
and security in difficult roles. The 
Pleasantville conference struck me 
as an especially promising way to 
help people develop the skills that 
would make for confidence.” 


DOROTHY J. MIAL, Institute 
Director of New York State Citi- 
zen’s Council, Inc., observes, “I 
went to Pleasantville Training Con- 
ference with special interest and 
special questions built up over sev- 
eral years of working as director of 
the Citizen’s Council’s Annual Insti- 
tute of Community Leadership . . . 
It seemed to me that we were learn- 
ing in ways that might affect the 
way we worked when the confer- 
ence was over.” 
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AEA'S SECOND ANNUAL 
COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING INSTITUTE 


On November 18 through 
21, at the University of Cali- 
fornia Extension’s new Lake 
Arrowhead Conference Center, 
AEA will conduct its Second 
Annual Community Leadership 
Training Institute. This will be 
jointly sponsored by the AEA, 
the School of Education and 
the University Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Calli- 
fornia, and the Division of 
Adult Education Services of the 
NEA. 

Similar to the First Annual 
Community Leadership Train- 
ing Institute at Pleasantville, 
New Jersey last November, this 
Institute will stress improve- 
ment of understanding and 
leadership in community and 
group situations. It would be 
of value to the broad field of 
adult educators who must work 
with community groups in a 
variety of ways. For further 
information write to Dr. Le- 
land P. Bradford, AEA Wash- 
ington office. Additional data 
will appear in later issues of 


ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


ried out, i.e., how constructive a re- 
sponse it produces. Leadership itself 
is a complex of many roles with no 
single individual able in himself to 
fill all of them. 

For the adult educator, who plays 
such a diversity of roles, this kind 
of insight becomes especially impor- 
tant. What does he do? He works 
with committees, he brings groups 
together, he is himself a leader, he 
trains others in leadership skills, he 
organizes classes, he teaches, he se- 
cures and organizes learning ma- 
terials, he creates many kinds of 
learning situations, he provides 
needed support in such situations, he 
responds to requests from a League 
of Women Voters for help in devel- 
oping a program, he involves com- 
munity groups in education and 
action, he plans programs, he pro- 
motes programs, he evaluates pro- 
grams, he analyzes needs and inter- 
ests, he defends programs, he 
harmonizes conflicting points of 


view, he cooperates, he initiates, he 
does research. 

Each role calls for skills—the skills 
of sensitivity to people and to 
groups; the skills of listening; the 
skills of group leadership, of serv- 
ing as consultant, of being a group 
member; the skills of self aware- 
ness—of knowing one’s own limita- 
tions and strengths and the effect 
one has on others; the skills of 
diagnosing what happens in groups; 
the skills of knowing where to send 
people for training, of being familiar 
with pertinent literature and re- 
search; the skills of creating oppor- 
tunities for experimenting with what 
is learned; the skills of measuring 
results; the whole gamut of com- 
munication skills. In addition, each 
role calls for specialized knowledges. 
In fact, the skill in carrying out a 
given role lies in using knowledge 
appropriately in working with peo- 

le in a variety of ways. 

Can all such skills and knowledges 
—about leadership, about proper em- 
phasis, about organization—be ac- 
quired during a four-day institute? 

Obviously not. What the AEA 
attempted at Pleasantville was to 
concern itself with the skills and 
knowledges for leadership and re- 
lationship required of the adult edu- 
cator with a variety of individuals 
and groups in the community. How 
can the adult educator be helped in 
taking leadership and membership 
responsibilities now opening up to 
him? The AEA hoped that new 
methods of training combined with 
new knowledge from the social 
sciences about people and communi- 
ties could help. 

The institute “‘came off’? for indi- 
viduals if they gained new insights 
into how individuals, groups, and 
communities function; if they were 
better able to see and diagnose what 
was happening in their groups and 
communities; if they understood 
themselves better; and if they gained 
a clearer picture of the consequences 
of their actions on others. 


what the institute did 


The Institute tried to integrate 
carefully knowledge of theory with 
opportunities for practice so that the 
total Institute added up to a con- 
centrated impact for 
learning. 

Four parts of the Institute—a Par- 


individual 
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ticipative Case Study to provide op- 
portunities for learning the pitfalls 
of working in a total community, 
Diagnostic Groups to develop self 
understanding and diagnostic ability 
to recognize human and organiza- 
tional problems, Skill Practice ex- 
periences to improve individual 
ability to work with others, and 
Theory Sessions to translate new 
knowledges about people and their 
communities—comprised a complex 
training design. 


participative case study 


Behind the Participative Case 
Study was the belief that one reason 
why many training efforts fall far 
short of their objectives is that par- 
ticipants have no common experience 
around which training can take 
place. “Case studies” have attempted 
to meet this need but they have 
tended to be presentations of what 
happened to someone else somewhere 
else at some other time and analysis 
has been an intellectual exercise un- 
related to the feelings and behavior 
of the participants. 

The community of Riverton was 
created so that Institute members 
could become part of a community 
experiencing directly and personally 
the stresses and strains often block- 
ing productive action in home situ- 
ations and analyzing objectively the 
forces effecting their participation. 

The Riverton case study started 
after a general session in which staff 
members discussed the community-— 
elements, dynamics, dimensions-— 
and reviewed social science ap- 
proaches to understanding the com- 
munity. The case continued through 
lunch to late afternoon involving 
every member of the Institute in an 
issue that became hotter as the day 
advanced. Roles were played consist- 
ently and with feeling. (A minister 
who played the role of newspaper 
editor reported later than he was 
asked more than a dozen times dur- 
ing the Institute whether he was a 
newspaper man in “real life”.) To 
provide adequate analysis of what 
happened, one member of each group 
was named historian and instructed 
not to be drawn into participating. 
Later these historians fed back their 
observations to the group. 

The staff sought to construct the 
“case” and define the local issue in 
such a way that, while deeply in- 


volved, parucipants would not be- 
come immersed in the issue to the 
exclusion of policy Strategy, trying 
to influence others, etc. 


this is what happened 


Institute members, as citizens of 
Riverton, were assigned to commu- 
nity groups such as the Cancer So- 
ciety, the AFL-CIO, the Girl Scouts, 
etc. A fact sheet described the town 
and spelled out the current issue. 
This concerned the growing demands 
for community services from an in- 
creasing population with resources 
stretched to the limit with further 
demands anticipated. For years the 
Community Council has pushed the 
idea that the community develop and 
use its resources for improving local 
services. Some members have long 
contended that high priority should 
be given to local needs and that send- 
ing funds outside the community to 
national headquarters of local or- 
ganizations is not in the community's 
interests. The issue has grown acute 
and the Council has appointed a spe- 
cial committee to study and make 
recommendations on use of re- 
sources. Their report has been stud- 
ied by the Council and a meeting is 
to be held to discuss it. 

An Institute staff member served 
as “umpire” and each group was in- 
vited to ask him for any further in- 
formation needed on the community. 
In giving these facts the umpire also 
stated some rumors going around but 
was careful to explain that they were 
nothing more than rumor. For in- 
stance, it was being said that local 
affiliates were threatening to resign 
from national organizations—but 
this was also being denied. It was 
said that national officers were arriv- 
ing soon to fight for their interests— 
also denied. It was said that there 
was a real fight in the Executive 
Committee with two members threat- 
ening to resign. This too was being 
denied. 

The Riverton groups were then on 
their own to determine their own 
policy and to plan their own strat- 
egy. This included deciding whom 
they could and should influence and 
how they should do it, whose opinion 
they wanted, what approaches might 
be effective. The groups also had the 
job of self-organization—of choos- 
ing leadership , establishing proce- 
dures, defining goals, deciding what 


data were needed and how to get 
them, arriving at a decision—in 
short, of becoming an integrated 
group with a purpose. 

Lunch was a time for possible in- 
ter-group conferences or individual 
interviews between members of dif- 
ferent groups arranged during the 
morning meeting. After lunch there 
was time for reporting back, ex- 
changing impressions and data gath- 
ered, meeting with and endeavoring 
to influence other groups, and mov- 
ing toward decisions. 

During the day the Executive 
Committee was also in session de- 
ciding policy on the committee re- 
port and mapping out plans for pre- 
senting it to the community. The 
Committee elected to meet in closed 
session in isolation from the other 


groups. 
report recommendations 


The report had in the late morn- 
ing been distributed to the commu- 
nity organizations. It recommended 
that member organizations be en- 
couraged to assess and cultivate local 
resources and seek ways to strengthen 
their programs; that they be encour- 
aged to appraise their relationships 
to outside organizations to insure 
that local resources, wherever feasi- 
ble, are not unduly diverted outside 
the community; that the Council give 
priority in allocation of Community 
Chest funds to those agencies whose 
total budgets are expended locally; 
and that the Council seek financial 
support for two assistants to the Di- 
rector, one in research and one in 
training. 

At the Council meeting the presi- 
dent called for a neighborly spirit 
in considering the report. He asked 
a member of the Committee, the 
newspaper editor, to present the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee. He 
then asked the Council Director to 
organize the members into “buzz” 
groups so that everyone would have 
a chance to discuss the report. 

At this point the orderly plan of 
the Committee broke down with 
strong protests from the Council 
members that the buzz plan con- 
cealed a desire to alter policies ar- 
rived at by individual member or- 
ganizations—to “divide and con- 
quer”. Under pressure and despite 
continued appeals for “neighborli- 
ness”, the chairman was forced to 
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bring the question to a vote. Re- 
sounding defeat for the “buzz plan”! 
And participants learned how any 
technique can be misused. 

When the umpire called a halt 
at 4:30 (after yielding to one request 
for more time), the Council had in- 
sisted upon voting individually on 
each recommendation, had accepted 
the proposal that each group culti- 
vate local resources and seek ways 
to strengthen their programs and 
that they appraise relationships to 
outside organizations but had voted 
against the implied suggestion that 
local resources not be sent outside 
the community. 


group reactions 


What did the Riverton experience 
show about groups and how they 
behave? To draw insights out of the 
day’s experience, the historians were 
asked three questions about the 
groups they observed. 

1, What happened inside the 
group (how was leadership formed? 
what were the leadership problems? 
how clear were problems and goals? 
how systematically had the groups 
worked? what procedures did they 
develop and how? how did they 
reach their decision? did they gather 
the data needed? did they use wish- 
ful thinking instead of knowledge?) 

2. How influential was the group 
on others? (did they ask themselves 
how influential they were? what evi- 
dence did they produce? whom did 
they see? how did they decide whom 
to see? did they map out and carry 
out a strategy?) 

3. Who influenced them? (what 
areas were they influenced on? how 
did other people influence them? did 
others try to influence them and fail? 
why ?) 

As these questions were discussed 
by the historians and the Institute 
staff, insights were developed both 
about the problems of group mem- 
bership and about the larger social 
system and people’s behavior in it. 
It was clear, for instance, that most 
of the groups had functioned at a 
low level of efficiency, spending 
energy in “spinning wheels” instead 
of driving toward goals, and that 
some had failed to establish leader- 
ship rules. The familiar problem of 
overlapping loyalties and of coming 
back to the constituent group was 
evident, as when the labor repre- 
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may, 


sentative to the Council Executive 
Committee was torn by conflicting 
views of his union and of the Com- 
mittee. He felt rejected by his union, 
which in turn felt that he had failed 
to represent them. Here, created by 
Institute members themselves for 
later analysis, was an illustration of 
the problem of conflict of interests 
and demands of different roles. 

Evident too were signs of distorted 
perceptions. Prone to think in terms 
of single rather than multiple causes, 
the people of Riverton, like people in 
your community and ours looked for 
one single reason for the position of 
others or assumed that other people’s 
perceptions were like their own and 
acted accordingly. As the reactions 
of the different groups to other 
gtoups were discussed, a related phe- 
nomenon emerged—the tendency to 
develop stereotypes about “what 
those people are like”. Still another 
phenomenon was brought out when 
one historian reported that her group 
seemed to feel rejected and without 
influence—the destructive process of 
self-depreciation. 


hostile behavior 

Especially clear was the problem 
of distance that grew during the day 
between the Executive Committee 
and the community. What caused 
this distance, amounting finally to 
hostility? There were many causes. 
The Committee devoted a busy day 
to planning a rational presentation 
of the recommendations. The people 
of Riverton spent an equally busy 
day with rumor at least as strong a 
factor as the written recommenda- 
tions. And in reacting to rumor the 
people made it a fact. (One person 
who spent a good deal of time at- 
tempting, Cassandra-like, to “‘rea- 
son’”’ away the rumor met with an- 
tagonism.) The Executive Commit- 
tee met a hostile group in part be- 
cause they failed to allow for the 
people’s reaction to rumor, or to real- 
ize that a dynamic situation can 
change from morning to night. The 
Executive Committee behaved as if 
only they could change and as if all 
of the constituent groups would stay 
static. They thus set themselves a dif- 
ficult task—that of communicating 
through an emotionally charged at- 
mosphere and with no awareness of 
what others were feeling or think- 
ing. They fell down in one of the 


adult educator’s skills—sensitivity to 
people and to groups. Focusing on 
the task to be done, for instance, 
they failed to realize that a closed 
session might stimulate fear, suspi- 
cion, and anxiety. Emotion influenced 
group decision. 

The Riverton case is described at 
some length here not because it was 
the most important part of the Insti- 
tute nor the most useful. Members 
themselves, as a matter of fact, rated 
the Diagnostic Groups as most use- 
ful with Theory Sessions and Skill 
Practice second and third. It did, 
however, provide an experience that 
gave greater meaning to the others. 

“I didn’t realize how much I have 
to learn,” was a frequent comment 
after the Riverton case, and Riverton 
never disappeared entirely from the 
Institute. Roles continued to be re- 
called and behavior exhibited con- 
tinued to be discussed and analyzed. 
Most important, Riverton provided 
a common “community experience” 
for the Institute membership to 
which other aspects of the program 
could be related. With so many di- 
verse backgrounds and group situa- 
tions represented, this effort at creat- 
ing a common experience was espe- 
cially important. 


diagnostic groups 

Riverton whetted the hunger for 
understanding that brought Institute 
members to Pleasantville. Discussion 
of this community experience demon- 
strated that experience can instruct 
if it is interpreted. The D (diag- 
nostic) Groups were essentially 
laboratories where this instruction 
could be carried further and deeper. 
Their task was to create a group to 
which individual members could re- 
late successfully and comfortably and 
which would encourage individuals 
to learn—in other words a group in 
which both maintenance or feeling 
and task or work needs were met. 

The three basic ingredients of the 
successful groups are clearcut goals 
or directions; clear authority struc- 
ture; and laws, standards, and proce- 
dures. The D Groups were started 
with these three ingredients missing 
and as a result illustrated their im- 
portance by exaggerating the conse- 
quences of what happens in so-called 
normal situations when they are not 
adequately present. 


continued on page 30 
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Travel workshops present a special 
opportunity for adult educators 

to make important contributions 

to international understanding 


Was Our Teacher 


"Tue Golden Age of the Globetrot- 
ter is fast coming into its own as Mr. 
and Mrs. Everyman, U.S.A., pene- 
trate the farthest corners of the 
known world. It has become almost 
commonplace to meet Americans 
who have climbed Fuji, feasted at a 
Hawaiian /uau, or “shot” tribal danc- 
ers in the jungles of Africa. The 
motorways through the Shakespeare 
country, down the Rhone Valley, and 
across the Alps are growing as fa- 
miliar as Route One or the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. 

And the “out of the country” is 
on a rapid spiral upward. In 1956, 
between nine and ten million citizens 
left the States, many of them “re- 
peaters” on their second, third, or 
fourth overseas adventure. Thanks to 
jet planes and an inevitable lowering 
of fares, travel experts hopefully 
foresee weekends in Paris and vaca- 
tions in Rio as casual events in the 
lives of American families. 

What does all this rapid shuffle 
of our people across the waters and 
through the air waves really mean? 
Are Americans, at a corresponding 
pace, learning to close the many 


LILY EDELMAN is research asso- 
ciate, Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, B’nai B'rith, Washington, D.C. 
Formerly she was executive secre- 
tary, The National Academy for 
Adult Jewish Studies of the United 
Synagogue of America. Her visit 
to Israel, says Miss Edelman, “‘deep- 
ened my concept of Judaism and 
my knowledge of Christianity.” 


gaps of understanding which have 
separated us from “foreign” peoples 
in the past? Are we developing a 
deeper awareness of the dilemmas 
and anxieties of nations trapped in 
the rapid swirl of world events? 
Can we say in truth that we are 
about to witness a widening of our 
national cultural horizons and a new 
wisdom in the handling of our gov- 
ernment’s relations with the rest of 
the world? 

Or must we still smile sadly at the 
newspaper cartoons, from Edinburgh 
to Jakarta, of the typical American 
touring couple—the purposeful fe- 
male with sunglasses, large hat and 
bulging pocket book, dragging her 
bewildered, camera-laden husband 
from site to site? Must the U.S. cit- 
izen be equated forever with the dolt 
who looks for a “ham and egg” place 
in Paris, that world center of good 
eating, and whose ambition, once 
home, is to be able to boast of having 
“done” eight countries in three 
weeks ? 

A colossal challenge, in adult edu- 
cation, looms out of this massive 
globe-circling, which has thus far, 
alas, produced relatively small gains 
in our understanding of peoples of 
other lands, cultures, and _ beliefs. 
Our need is crucial for more Amer- 
icans who, like the late Wendell 
Wilkie, will take journeys which will 
awaken them to the oneness of the 
world. 


Happily, opportunities for educa- 


By LILY EDELMAN 


tional travel, which have long ex- 
isted for students, are now begin- 
ning to multiply for rank-and-file 
adults, Ordinary tourists can join 
groups headed for Europe’s music 
festivals or art centers. Also avail- 
able are a variety of “packaged” trav- 
el programs, ranging from wild 
game safaris in India to garden tours 
of the Orient. Americans for Dem- 
ocratic Action has been sponsoring 
trips to study economic and political 
conditions in various European coun- 
tries. Community-Ambassador pro- 
grams, in New England and New 
York State, send young adults abroad 
to live in homes and explain the 
American way of life. A six-week 
seminar for adults is offered by St. 
John’s College, which provides seri- 
ous discussion of the West’s great 
writers in the cities where they lived 
and created—Plato and Sophocles in 
Athens, Shakespeare in Stratford, 
Machiavelli in Florence, Virgil in 
Rome, and Calvin in Geneva. 

Among the pioneers in group 
study-touring is New York Univer- 
sity’s School of Education. For the 
past eight years, highly qualified pro- 
fessors have led educational travel 
workshops in Israel, in France, Ger- 
many, England and the Scandinavian 
countries, and in Puerto Rico. 

It was this writer’s privilege to 
take part this past summer in the 
fourth annual worshop on “The 
Land of the Bible’, an intensive six- 
week program in Israel directed by 


adult leadership 
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Professor Abraham I. Katsh, Chair- 
man of New York University’s De- 
partment of Hebrew Culture and 
Education.* Our group had as its 
purpose to study the old-new home 
of the Bible by visiting archeological 
and historic sites with expert Israeli 
guides, and listening to lectures given 
by Hebrew University’s most eminent 
authorities on Biblical archeology, 
Judaeo-Christian history, and as- 
pects of modern Israel. The living 
land was always before us—in our 
trips, visits, and meetings with indi- 
vidual Israelis. 

When the ten members of our 
group left Idlewild on an El Al 
plane on July 10, we were a motley 
crew drawn together from Kentucky, 
Georgia, Utah, Indiana, Kansas, 
Michigan, New York, and New Jer- 
sey. Among the eight men and two 
women were three ministers of dif- 
ferent Protestant denominations, five 
college professors, and two workers 
in Jewish religious education. 


find common interests 


Several among us had never set 
foot in a foreign land, two or three 
were making their first air flight, and 
at least two had never known closely 
persons of Jewish faith. After our 
first week or ten days of traveling 
and living in close proximity, and 
sharing a wide variety of new ex- 
periences, the diverse individuals in 
the group gradually grew into a unit, 
with common interests and esprit de 
corps. 

When not traveling by bus 
through the valley of Jezreel, the 
rolling hills of Galilee, the dusty 
Negev, or visiting the pioneer town 
of Beersheba, the Dead Sea, Tel 
Aviv, or Elat—on the much discussed 
Gulf of Aqaba—we remained in 
Jerusalem, within the shadow of the 
Old City and its holy places. A typ- 
ical day began at 8:00 with our 
boarding a public bus on Ben Yehuda 
Street to go to Ulpan Ezion, one of 
Israel’s residential schools recently 
established to teach Hebrew to the 
thousands of adult immigrants who 
have been pouring into the country. 


*In addition to this graduate workshop, 
Professor Katsh has also been directing, 
since 1949, a more general six-week sum- 
mer workshop on Israel’s life and culture, 
which has been attended by a. hetero- 
geneous group of adulis ranging from 
housewives to teachers and social workers. 


may, 1957 


With a hearty boker tov (good 
morning) to our dynamic and vigor- 
ous teacher, Dr. Mordecai Kamrat, 
director of the Ulpan, we began our 
daily Hebrew lesson. We were taught 
the meanings of common words and 
phrases such as b'vakasha (please), 
toda raba (thank you), and, above 
all, the most important word in He- 
brew, shalom (literally, “peace’’) 
used to say “hello” and “goodbye”. 
Significant phrases like Shabbat 
shalom, the greeting for ushering in 
the Sabbath, and baruch hashem, 
“blessed be His name”, were imprint- 
ed on our minds in their orginal 
Hebrew. Bethlehem (city of bread), 
Tel Aviv (hill of the spring), Emek 
(valley), Capernaum (city of com- 
fort) and other familiar place names 
took on new meaning. 

We learned also to sing “Shavua 
tov” (good week) on Saturday after- 
noons, to welcome in the new week 
at the close of the Sabbath, And in 
a radio interview, as on many other 
occasions, our group bade our Israeli 
friends goodbye by singing together 
with them the modernized version of 
the ancient psalm: “Hine ma tov u 
ma naim, shevet abim gam yahat” 
(how good it is for brothers to dwell 
together). 

By the end of our stay, we found 
that we had learned—thanks to the 
skill, drama, and variety of Dr. Kam- 
rat’s methods of teaching adults— 
the written alphabet and a fair 
amount of useful vocabulary in com- 


plete phrases and sentences. Natural- 
ly, our comprehension was far great- 
er than our ability to speak. Above 
all, this functional approach to He- 
brew gave us an insight into the 
fundamental nature and structure of 
the language, which in turn, became 
a most valuable tool in our under- 
standing of Israel, its culture and 
people. 


develop insight 


As Jonah Skiles, chairman of the 
Department of Ancient Languages 
and Literatures at the University of 
Kentucky, put it, “this experience 
we had in oral and written Hebrew, 
together with many semantic side- 
lights, introduced us to the perspec- 
tives of Hebrew thought and fur- 
nished us the opportunity to ‘talk 
the other fellow’s language’.” 

At 11:00 we caught the bus back 
to the Bet Hillel Foundation, the at- 
tractive student house of Hebrew 
University on Balfour Street. There 
in a pleasant lounge, to the distant 
strains of Beethoven and Bach com- 
ing from the music room, whose “hi- 
fi” was rarely silent, we heard pro- 
fessors or government experts dis- 
cuss the Dead Sea Scrolls, modern 
Hebrew literature, the Arab com- 
munity in Israel, American-Israel re- 
lations, or the economic and political 
problems of the new state. 

Lunch and a siesta were followed 
by either additional lectures, tours 
of the surrounding areas, or recep- 


Israel's Prime Minister, David Ben-Gurion, discussed the future of his country with Miss Edel- 
man, Eldon Ricks, Abraham Katsh and Emma Albach (left to right) when they visited him. 
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tions. In the crisp evenings, under 
the sparkling Jerusalem sky, we never 
tired of walking about the Golden 
City where new constantly touches 
old, breathing in its quietude, and 
marveling at the austere beauty of 
the changing lights across the Ju- 
daean hills. Or we were invited to 
homes for social gatherings or in- 
terviews with cultural or political 
leaders. Individually each of us pur- 
sued our own special interests, visit- 
ing art galleries, attending concerts 
or movies (usually Hollywood ex- 
ports), browsing in shops, sitting in 
coffee houses, or calling on newfound 
friends or acquaintances. Weekends 
were free to enjoy the Sabbath ruah 
or repose for which Jerusalem is 
famed, and to attend synagogue or 
church services, as we preferred. 

Willy-nilly, wherever we went, we 
found ourselves representing the 
American people and interpreting 
our own country for Israelis, many 
of whom are deeply interested in the 
United States. At one party, for ex- 
ample, we ended up a gay evening 
with a round of American folk songs 
in which our hosts were happy to 
join. 

Most important to us was what we 
learned from our direct experiences 
with people and places in the land 
of the Bible. At a concert in Jerusa- 
lem, groups of school children who 
had recently arrived in Israel gave 
us a dramatic sample of the more 
than 70 nations and cultures from 
which exiles have been gathered into 
the land of Zion since the founding 
of the state, Their program included 
Hindu ragas, South American tangos, 
African drum numbers, and Arabic 
songs and dances performed by 
young Yemenites. 

We were able to see with our own 
eyes the many achievements of the 
people of Israel in building a mod- 
ern nation on the desert sands where 
the remnants of many ancient civil- 
izations still rest. Riding through the 


fertile chequered fields of the valley 
of Jezreel (the Emek), our student 
guide, Uzi Betan, taught us one of 
Israel’s most popular songs, “Eretz 
zavat chalav u-dvash’’, “‘a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey”. That 
haunting Oriental melody is en- 
twined forever in our memory with 
the story of how Jewish pioneer set- 
tlers have transformed what was as 
late as 1920 a malaria-infested swamp 
into the country’s present “bread 
basket”. 

Individual encounters were equally 
memorable. During an evening in 
Talbieh, near the Jerusalem-Jordan 
border, the world-famed Bible schol- 
ar Dr. Joseph Klausner, in his book- 
lined home, told us in German that 
his more than eighty years of life and 
study had taught him “alle menschen 
sind gleich” (all men are equal). Ju- 
daism and Christianity, in his view, 
are two trees growing out of the 
same root of ethical monotheism as 
taught by the prophets. A Messiah 
would come one day when the world 
was ready, who would be neither man 
nor God, but an ideal. 

The same faith in a better world 
was echoed by David Ben-Gurion, 
Israel’s white-haired, fiery Prime 
Minister, who has so often been lik- 
ened to Joshua of old. “I believe 
deeply in the Messianic idea’, B. G., 
as he is affectionately called, told 
our group during a serious hour in 
his office, where we were served 
Turkish coffee and mitz, Israel’s na- 
tional orange drink. “The Messianic 
time is in the future, not in the past. 
The Jewish idea of the Messiah is 
the idea of humanity, love, and jus- 
tice among all peoples.” Hammering 
away at the madness of war and at 
Israel’s desire to wage peace in the 
Middle East, the Prime Minister 
stressed intellectual activity and ideas 
as the real destiny of Israel, and its 
best future export to the world. 

To the statement of Raymond 
Armstrong, minister in Hutchinson, 


The June number of ADULT LEADERSHIP will be a special issue, 


devoted almost entirely to an article by Bonaro Overstreet, entitled 


"The American Educator and the World Communist." Extra copies of 


this important and analytical study will be available. It is suggested that 


orders be placed as soon as possible. 


Kansas, that this experience “was the 
greatest period of inspiration and 
education of my life,” most of us 
can say a heartfelt “amen.” For Louis 
Matthews, professor of religion at 
Franklin College in Indiana, seeing 
“the topography of the land—the 
mountains, the plains, the barren 
land—has made the Bible much 
more real. Also, it was a great privi- 
lege to visit so many places sacred 
te both Jews and Christians.” John 
Faust, minister in Shelbyville, Indi- 
ana, found that the trip gave him 
“a new and deeper insight into many 
passages in both the Old and New 
Testaments.”” And he adds a word 
about a more personal impact: “Be- 
cause of my trip I now have some- 
thing to talk about with a great many 
people, who before hardly had time 
to sit down with me.” The friendli- 
ness of the Israelis is something Law- 
rence Johnson, a Detroit clergyman, 
like all the rest of us, will not soon 
forget. His Christmas holidays this 
past year, he tells us, were greatly en- 
riched by greetings received from 
several Israeli friends, including the 
newspaper dealer in our hotel, the 
young secretary in the American 
Consulate and her musician husband, 
and one or two fellow Masons liv- 
ing in Jerusalem. 


enduring values 


Like all American tourists, the 
men and women in our group re- 
turned home with an assorted collec- 
tion of photographs, colored slides, 
paintings, books, brass trays, jewel- 
ry, embroidered scarves and blouses. 
Thanks to the careful joint planning 
of Dr. Abraham Katsh and our Is- 
raeli guides, and the. effective com- 
bination of touring, lectures, lan- 
guage study, and personal visits, our 
most valuable trophies were a deep- 
ened insight into the land and people 
of Israel and a sympathy for their 
problems and aspirations. 

Since our return, all of us have had 
many occasions to ponder deeply the 
Prime Minister’s words. The six-week 
study-tour in Israel has left enduring 
values for each of us who took part. 

Most important of all, perhaps, 
we had let ourselves be taught by 
our travels. We had learned how to 
open our hearts and minds to other 
ways of life—a lesson which is sure 
to go with us on future journeys into 
the wonderful world of peoples. 


adult leadership 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION 
FOR BUSINESS LEADERSHIP 


Pertinent aspects of a liberal arts 


education for business leaders 
are presented in this abstract 


from a talk given to executives 


in the petroleum industry 


My subject can be easily stated. 
If the proper study of mankind is 
man, the proper topic for an edu- 
cational or training program is how 
to bring out the potentialities that lie 
within men and women. In particu- 
lar, what kind of education or train- 
ing is required to unlock those hu- 
man qualities that are needed in 
guiding great modern businesses? 

I realize it is presumptuous of me 
to fumble with a question that has 
attracted the wisest and noblest 
spirits of all ages. But surely, inas- 
much as this question is of such con- 
sequence, it should stir us to consider 
together what it means for us, not 
simply accept what others have said 
about it. 

Today there is dread felt by mil- 
lions of men and women about what 
the machine may do to them. During 
a late presidential campaign in the 
United States it was alleged that one 
political party “had to be dragged 
kicking and screaming into the 
twentieth century.” This may or may 
not be true of political parties but 
is certainly true of many people. 


J. R. KIDD, Director, Canadian As- 
sociation for Adult Education holds 
that business leadership calls for 
more than a technical education. 
He argues that a liberal arts edu- 
cation, continued throughout life 
helps to develop an understanding 
of human values. 


may, 1957 


They can be told that when muscle 
power is replaced by machine power 
the result will be an enriched op- 
portunity for all their human quali- 
ties. But we must not underestimate 
their misgivings that somehow in the 
process they may become demeaned 
and dwarfed, serfs to a machine or an 
economic process. 

And yet, if we think about it, it 
is quite apparent that in this age 
of science and the wnivac, it is hu- 
man qualities that will count most. 


intelligence and love 


Let us take one brief look at the in- 
ternational scene. Most of us are now 
more hopeful that world-wide con- 
flict, fought with thermonuclear wea- 
pons, is not as inevitable as we 
may have supposed five years ago. 
Rightly or wrongly, we see ahead of 
us 10 years or 50 years when the great 
annihilating collisions may somehow 
be avoided. Yet for all that time two 
gigantic aggregations of people may 
be feeling out each other’s weak- 
nesses in a continuous economic and 
ideological struggle. 

Let none of us forget, even he who 
is most concerned with defeating or 
obliterating communism, that it is by 
the cultivation of the finest human 
qualities that baseness will be check- 
mated. Or let us not delude ourselves, 
to take a very simple example, that if 
we can give more boys and girls a 


By J. R. KIDD 


scientific education than are gradu- 
ated from technical institutes in 
Moscow or Peking, we have inevit- 
ably won a victory. There may be a 
clear case for the extension of tech- 
nical training but we should not ex- 
aggerate the consequences. 

Just as the cultivation of human 
qualities in all our people may make 
the final difference in a prolonged 
struggle with other ideologies, these 
same qualities are basic in the leader- 
ship of business and industry. The 
task of the modern business executive 
is staggering in its pressures, its com- 
plexities, and its constant change- 
ableness. 


what does an 
executive need? 


A recent editorial in the Harvard 
Business Review said: ‘““The executive 
must be continually and instinctively 
making order and relation out of un- 
related ideas. He must have the abili- 
ty to move surely and with con- 
fidence on unfamiliar ground, to 
perceive central elements in situa- 
tions and see how the consequences 
fall into line in many dimensions. 
Meanings are the executive’s stock in 
trade. The most important aspect of 
his job is to operate in terms of 
values.” 

Recently the president of one of 
Canada’s strongest companies told 
me of his dilemma. He has 50 young- 
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er executives. Each one of them is 
well qualified in such fields as engi- 
neering, sales, accounting, and ad- 
vertising. But, he claims, not one of 
them is ready to succeed him. 

I asked him why. First of all, he 
said, none of them knows enough 
about public affairs, or national and 
international issues. But that is not 
too serious because they can all learn. 
More difficult, is that none of them 
has a framework or a scheme of 
values against which to cast and 
evaluate the needed knowledge. Last, 
and worst of all, none of them seems 
to realize that he lacks anything. 

Now I do not know if that presi- 
dent was being fair to his associ- 
ates, and I have no way of knowing 
if this judgment would apply to 
other industries. Still, it does sharp- 
en up what we are talking about. 

Clarence Francis, retired president 
of General Foods Corporation, once 
said, “You can buy a man’s time, 
you can buy a man’s physical presence 
at a given place, you can even buy a 
measured number of skilled muscular 
actions per hour or day. But you 
cannot buy enthusiasm, you cannot 
buy initiative, you cannot buy loyal- 
ty, you cannot buy the devotion of 
heart, mind, and soul. You have to 
earn these things.” 

Is there any kind of education 
which will equip business leaders to 
cope with such responsibilities ? 


“to make men alive" 


For centuries claims have been 
made that education, at least a cer- 
tain kind of education, does have 
such results. It is an education that 
seeks for meanings, is concerned 
about relationships and valucs, form- 
ulates principles, and solves prob- 
lems. It is usually called liberal edu- 
cation, or the liberal arts, or the 
humanities. 

I am not suggesting that there are 
no distinctions between these terms 
but they are often used loosely as 
synonyms to describe a particular 
kind of education, the kind that Sir 
Arthur Currie, President of McGill 
University, was speaking about when 
he said, “The primary task of educa- 
tion is to make men alive, to send 
them out alive at more points, alive 
on higher levels, alive in more ef- 
fective ways. The purpose of an edu- 
cation is not the mere getting of the 
ability to sell your efforts at a higher 


figure than unlearned men do, but 
to make you a thinker, to make you 
a creator, with an enlarged capacity 
for life.” 

Let us consider this claim. Does it 
imply that there is no place for 
vocational or technical education? 
Of course not. I believe it was A. L. 
Nickerson of the Socony Mobil Oil 
Company, who said, “We know that 
when we are looking for men with 
executive ability to promote, their 
technical knowledge at that stage is 
often relatively less important than 
their ability to deal with more ab- 
stract problems involving judgment 
and ability to reason. There is, in 
fact, a sort of crossing of lines in this 
regard. While a man’s technical 
knowledge may be his best tool dur- 
ing his first five years or so with our 
company, in many cases this curve 
tends to flatten out on the value chart 
and is met by the ascendant curve of 
the man’s skill in human relations 
and other factors.” 

For company president or factory 
hand,’ vocational training needs to 
be supplemented by something else 
which we sometimes call judgment 
or common sense. A Hindu mechanic 
in India was showing concern about 
this when he said, ““Common sense is 
a rare gift of God; I have only a 
technical education.” 


liberal education today 


I have stated that the view about 
the primary place of the liberal arts 
for training mind and character has 
been held throughout the ages. But, 
in surprising measure, it has been 
advanced by business executives dur- 
ing the past five or 10 years, and not 
just in talk either. Standard Oil, 
Ford, General Foods, General Elec- 
tric, Bethlehem Steel, Proctor and 
Gamble, and Dupont (and I could 
go on and on with the list) are mak- 
ing a substantial cash contribution 
to liberal studies in the universities 
in addition to support afforded scien- 
tific and medical research. 

Bell Telephone has a program 
(The University of Pennsylvania In- 
stitute of Humanistic Studies for 
Executives), a nine-months course in 
world literature, American civiliza- 
tion, music and art, ethics of living, 
social sciences, logical thinking, poli- 
tics, architecture, community plan- 
ning, and international relations, de- 


signed, says President Wilfred D. 


Gillem of Bell, “to develop more 
rounded, broad-gage individuals.” 

There are seminars at Stephens In- 
stitute where engineers return to the 
campus, not to study engineering but 
to consider together the place and 
responsibility of an engineer in mod- 
ern society. There are other exam- 
ples of the same thing. 

In fact, so much has been said 
about the values of liberal education 
by businessmen that zealots for the 
liberal arts, by their extravagance, 
seem to have stirred up opponents 
who have had little difficulty demon- 
strating that odd bits and pieces of 
the classics, a kind of cultural cock- 
tail made up of a dram of Plato, a 
dash of Kant, and a squirt of Bee- 
thoven, are not much good for any- 
body, let alone a busy executive. 

We have begun to hear speeches 
on the subject, “Is Liberal Education 
Overselling Itself and Is Business 
Buying It Too Fast?” This kind of 
happening, although I am sure it is 
a healthy one, always reminds me of 
the cowboy in the Calgary stampede 
who had drawn a particularly vicious 
beast and was having a very grim 
time of it. The bronco, while tossing 
about wildly, caught his foot in the 
stirrup. This was too much for the 
cowboy. He jumped off disdainfully, 
shouting at the horse, “All right, if 


you're getting on, I’m getting off.” 


With all respect, it seems to me 
that we have spent too much time on 
the wrong question. Instead of de- 
bating whether a liberal education 
provides the best training for top 
management we ought to be putting 
it in concrete and more modest terms. 
Under what conditions or arrange- 
ments can the liberal arts prepare 
executives for leadership? 

I should like to state, very tenta- 
tively, some of the conditions which 
I believe are necessary if we are to 
have the kind of liberal or /iberating 
education we recognize as being nec- 
essary. 


the process is life-long 
Alfred P. Sloan has often declared, 
“Give us educated men. We can 
train them ourselves. But we cannot 
educate them.” But, as Mr. Sloan 
understands very well, the kind of 
education he refers to is initiated, 
but not completed, in college halls. 
Much of what constitutes a genuine 
liberal education is just not possible 


adult leadership 
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for a youngster. He can read about 
it and consider the problems intel- 
lectually. But the real significance 
of much of ethics, philosophy, and 
drama can only come to a man well 
past his youth whose deepening ex- 
periences of family, vocation, and 
community enable him to see and 
feel and understand new relation- 
ships and begin to judge values. 

This point is elementary and ob- 
vious enough. But we have been 
rather slow in its application. Learn- 
ing may and does go on all through 
life, but education denoting some 
plan or shaping or purpose of learn- 
ing only happens if there is provision 
for it. How well equipped are our 
libraries, universities, trade associa- 
tions, and voluntary organizations 
for continuous education? 

We hear a great deal these days 
about the crisis of the schools. With 
a vast army of boys and girls march- 
ing inexorably forward, we must all 
bend our energies to provide teachers 
and classrooms for them. But what 
about the needs of a substantially 
greater number of people — our- 
selves? In our zeal for the young we 
ought not to forget, as Hutchins put 
it, “That we cannot wait for the ris- 
ing generation to rise.” Life-and- 
death decisions are being taken every 
day by those who are now adults; 
they also need opportunities for 
learning and growth, 


not only for an elite 


In the years since the war the num- 
ber of opportunities for mature men 
and women to catry on systematic 
liberal studies has increased at an 
accelerating rate. Some corporations 
and universities which have a far- 
sighted plan for the training of ex- 
ecutives have acquired estates or 
camps so that such programs can be 
conducted in residence. We are be- 
ginning to understand the values 
of residential education, where men 
share a variety of experiences with 
enough isolation and leisure to ex- 
plore meanings and relationships. 
This was once the privilege of a com- 
parative handful of undergraduates; 
now it is available to increasing num- 
bers of men and women. This is a 
promising start, but only a start. 

Liberal education was once the 
prerogative of an aristocracy. It is 
not surprising, then, that it is still 
regarded as something for a special 
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few, a tiny elite of towering intellect 
and sensibility. Cynics also share this 
view and some of them speak de- 
risively of a tiny minority of egg- 
heads and longhairs standing coldly 
aside from the great masses of peo- 
ple. It is part of the same myth that 
the multitude of normal folk are 
supposed to care for nothing, or re- 
spond to nothing, but football games 
and giveaway programs. 

This is a pernicious falsehood. Of 
course, there are wide differences in 
people, and in their capacity and 
their ability to take part in certain 
activities. Moreover, if a man has 
never had any experience of the 
power of drama, or the beauty of 
music, or the excitement possible in 
the clash of ideas, it is littke wonder 
that he would not choose to spend 
time in these ways. 

But once he does participate with 
satisfaction, he is never quite the 
same person. Those who have talked 
with the humblest farmers or me- 
chanics in colonial territories about 
what will happen with the advent of 
self-determination and _ self-govern- 
ment have observed the quickening 
that comes to any man who is 
gripped with a large idea. 

Then there is the Shakespearean 
Festival held each summer at Strat- 
ford, Canada. Was it a university 
that started this great arts festival? 
No. What about the elite who 
planned and managed it? A chemist, 
a newspaper reporter, a factory man- 
ager, a druggist, an engineer, a sales- 
man, an accountant, two housewives, 
and a Baptist minister comprised the 
elite. And who, do you suppose, fill 
up the seats in the tent auditorium 
night after night to witness the plays 
of Shakespeare and Sophocles? Well, 
Brooks Atkinson and other critics 
come for opening night. But the rest 
of the season it is stenographers and 
office workers, truck drivers and 
shopkeepers, plumbers and farmers, 
teachers, and students. These people 
stand patiently in queues for seats 
and, after each performance, stumble 
out into the night shaken and stirred 
and bewildered and exhilarated by 
the majesty and dread of great 
drama. 

Liberal or liberating education is 
often confounded with classical edu- 
cation. About once a year I hear a 
speech by someone who claims that 
the only basis for a genuine educa- 


tion is Latin, Greek, and Philosophy. 
Somehow, I have the feeling that no 
one would oppose such a boast so 
strenuously as would Aristotle or 
Thomas Aquinas if they were around 
today. Such a view, it seems to me, 
is a profound denial and betrayal of 
all that is wisest and best in the great 
humane classical tradition. It is not 
simply by studying the words or 
works of great men in the past that 
our spirits will be quickened, our 
minds stretched, and our tastes puri- 
fied. The curriculum would hardly 
fail to seek health and life from the 
great spirits of the past—increas- 
ingly, I believe, from men of the 
Orient as well as of the West. But 
it is not antiquity that is important, 
but the breadth and depth and in- 
tensity of the experience; where it 
leads to, not its point of origin. 


the curriculum 
must be relevant 


Does liberal education leave out 
science? Why should it? The his- 
tory of science, the scientific atti- 
tude or scientific ethic must, I would 
think, be an important part of any 
liberal curriculum. So should the 
philosophical and ethical problems 
of modern business organization. 
Would you think, for example, that 
a man was liberally educated who 
had not pondered deeply over such 
an idea as “What's good for General 
Motors is good for the country?” 

Surely there are two misleading 
assumptions, as a thoughtful univer- 
sity head in England recently pointed 
out, that must be guarded against. 
The first is that the classics are nec- 
essarily of supreme value. “No one,” 
said Eric Ashby, “denies that classical 
humanism deals with the perennially 
important issues: goodness and evil, 
beauty and ugliness, justice, truth; 
but there is plenty of evidence that it 
no longer reaches the bloodstream of 
society; and if it does not, it is im- 
potent.” Ashby also denies the sec- 
ond assumption, that technology it- 
self cannot embrace the humani- 
ties. “Humanism is concerned with 
the creative arts of man; these in- 
clude aeroplanes as well as Gothic 
churches, and textiles as well as 
poetry.” 

No adult ought to put up with 
shabby, threadbare lectures. A lib- 
eral education means to open up the 
mind, not seal it tight with drab 
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formulas or a ‘‘closed circuit system” 
of ideas. The adult student ought to 
participate, to try out ideas, to test 
hypotheses, to judge and dissent. 
There is no code of truth to be mem- 
orized; there are experiences to be 
tasted and tested. 

Some of the teaching methods 
worked out in courses of business 
administration ought to have just as 
much validity in the liberal arts. My 
field of teaching is not philosophy, 
but if it were I am sure I would fre- 
quently employ the case method. 
One can almost picture Socrates, with 
a glint in his eye, plunging into the 
consideration of ethics and morals as 
exhibited in an incident or case. 


a place for the arts 


No truly liberating education can 
be limited to verbal or mathematical 
symbols. We ought to recall one 
judgment from the Harvard Report, 
“Precisely because they wear the 
warmth and color of the senses, the 
arts are probably the strongest and 
deepest of all educative forces.” 
Emotions are of vital importance. 

I have a suspicion that all of us 
may assent to this, perhaps even 
quote it on some pertinent occasions, 
but do little or nothing about its im- 
plications. 

It is true that industry is giving 
cricouragement to the arts. And they 
have done so on the only basis that 
the artist finds acceptable—by bring- 
ing the artist in as a co-worker to 
create things of beauty and utility 
for the company. 

Despite this fact I have the feeling 
that many of us are still a little dis- 
trustful of those things that call 
forth a deep emotional response, as 
if there was something a little shame- 
ful about it. Many of us boast about 
our fishing or golf prowess but 
might be rather careful to whom we 
would confide the information that 
we had spent a weekend sketching or 
singing with a choral group. How- 
ever, we Ought to be grateful for 
gains in this respect in recent years. 

I come now to a condition which 
is not easy to state although I am 
convinced of its validity. Let me put 
it bluntly. The liberal studies have 
little power for good unless you are 
ready to accept them on their own 
terms. One cannot make of them a 
gimmick, a trick, or a device. It is 
rather like the old fables where the 


magic would only work for those 
who had faith. In the same way, the 
liberal studies have power only when 
approached by the pure in heart. I 
mean by those who seek them for 
their intrinsic ends, judgment, val- 
ues, understanding—and not as a 
talisman or union card necessary for 
executive promotion. 


not as a gimmick 


Like you, I have had men ask me, 
“Will a particular course produce 
better salesmen?” I have had to reply 
that I did not know and that there 
could be no assurance that it would. 
Men who will seriously take part in a 
course of liberal studies will probably 
be more ziert, more thoughtful and 
more sensitive to people and things 
around them. In the long run, I 
believe this is good for business. But 
the mere reading of Plato’s Republic 
will not push up anyone’s sale’s 
graph. We need to be honest, and 
modest, about educational accom- 
plishments. 

In the past 25 years many laudable 
attempts have been made to simplify, 
condense, or make material more in- 
teresting or readable. One result is 
that pamphlets and annual reports 
are, on the whole, vastly improved. 
But some ideas are not simple and 
they cannot be comprehended with- 
out effort. Attempts to primerize 
always seem to be condescending, to 
talk down, and to present half-truths 
and distortions. 

Recently a booklet arrived from 
England with a warning printed on 
the cover. It read: “There is nothing 
in this booklet which most men and 
women cannot understand. But the 
subject is sufficiently difficult that 
you will be obliged to read carefully 
and thoughtfully. If you are not 
prepared to do this there is little 
point in your going further.” 

Surprising or not this approach 
seems to have achieved an excellent 
respense. Most people can and will 
give attention if they believe that 
the effort is worthwhile. They have 
no patience with needless obscurity, 
but they do not want to be babied 
either. They are able to brook more 
complexity than is characterized by 
the early television movies (alas, still 
with us) when every hero was shown 
astride a white horse while all the 
“bad guys” are riding on brown or 
black horses. 


There is a cost to this? Of course. 
You would rightly question it, and 
be suspicious, if there were none. 

The first cost is dollars. 

The second cost is imagination, 

The third cost is hospitality to 
differences. We must remember that 
the products of a genuinely liberal 
education will not all look, or talk, 
or think alike. If you give human 
beings a chance to grow you can 
never predict the outcome. If men 
are deeply stirred they will respond 
in ways that may seem wonderful, 
curious, alarming, or grotesque. 

Of course, if we hate or fear dif- 
ference, if we cannot brook dissent, 
if we are certain that all the right 
answers are already known, then let 
us eschew liberal education for the 
enemy it is. But perhaps we ought 
to remind ourselves that the quali- 
ties of many, perhaps most, of the 
men who have most influenced our 
era were not readily identified. 


seeing the potential 


A former president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation used to ask himself 
regularly once a week if he would 
have seen the potential promise and 
would have been willing to support 
the young Pasteur when he was 
struggling away in his early garret 
laboratory. Being certain about other 
kinds of excellence in the early crude 
stages is even more difficult. But if 
we can bear to work alongside a man 
who does or says or thinks unusual 
things, if we can tolerate or even 
relish association with those who 
question some of our assumptions, 
all of us may learn something. 

I keep thinking of a man in Eng- 
land, whom I shall call Colonel 
Brown, who is gaining a splendid 
reputation for results in the training 
of business executives. Prior to the 
war he had managed a small factory. 
Captured by the Japanese in the 
Burma campaign, he took such a lead 
in prison life and gave such heart to 
his fellow captives that on three dif- 
ferent occasions he was sentenced to 
death. For 11 months he was kept 
in solitary confinement where, like 
Robert the Bruce, his only com- 
panion was a patient spider. The 
spider would build a web; Brown 
would destroy it; the spider would 
build an identical web; Brown would 
destroy it. Since Brown had nothing 


continued on page 32 
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ANNUAL REPORT 1956 


THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE USA. 


1956 was a year of continued 
growth and expansion in adult edu- 
cation. Although reliable statistics 
still were not available, reports from 
the field indicate that participation 
continued to climb in the programs 
of university extension, agricultural 
extension, evening colleges, libraries 
and public schools. The same growth 
was noted in the more formal pro- 
grams of churches, men’s and wom- 
en’s clubs, P.T.A.’s, labor unions, 
business and industry, and a wide 
variety of voluntary associations. 

New undertakings launched dur- 
ing the year included a National Ma- 
terials Center for Teachers of For- 
eign-Born Adults at the New York 
State Library, a “Great Issues in 
Education” program inaugurated by 
the Great Books Foundation, and a 
fellowship program for persons in 
the mass media to study adult educa- 
tion under the sponsorship of the 
Fund for Adult Education. 

The President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School 
initiated an extensive program of 
citizen-discussions on the problems 
of expanding our facilities for higher 
and adult education. 
States Office of Education expanded 
the staff of its newly created Adult 
Education Section. The National 
Citizens Committee for Educational 
Television was disbanded and its 
functions transferred to the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan. Four new 
educational television stations began 
operation, bringing the total to 24, 
with seven more under construction. 
A new Center for Continuing Educa- 
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tion was opened at the University of 
Georgia. 

Two important anniversaries were 
celebrated—the 50th of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin’s Extension Divi- 
sion and the 30th of the National 
Home Study Council. The National 
Education Association prepared to 
celebrate its 100th anniversary. 

The Fund for Adult Education re- 
ceived a five-year grant of $17,500,- 
000 from the Ford Foundation to 
promote the advancement of adult 
learning in the areas of democracy, 
economics, world understanding, and 
the humanities. 

The literature of adult education 
continued to expand, with the pub- 
lication of such books as: Ivory 
Towers in the Market Place, by John 
P. Dyer; Adult Elementary Educa- 
tion, by Angela Cass; The American 
Lyceum, by Carl Bode; Adult Read- 
ing, by the National Society for the 
Study of Education; Great Books, by 
Robert M. Hutchins; The Mind Goes 
Forth, by the Overstreets; The Resi- 
dential School in American Adult 
Education, by Royce Pitkin; Com- 
munity Education in World Affairs, 
by William C. Rogers; The Domain 
of the Faculty, by John S, Diekhoff, 
and others published by the AEA 
described below. 


PROGRAMS 


|. Field) Development 

Consultation Services in confer- 
ence planning, leadership training, 
and organizational problems, were 
provided to 16 state associations and 
committees, two regional associa- 
tions, and four local councils. 


Developmental projects (fact-find- 
ing conferences, surveys, action- 
planning conferences) were com- 
pleted in New York City, New York 
State, California, and Massachusetts, 
and initiated in the Southeast. 

An information clearing house on 
local, state, and regional organiza- 
tions was established. 

A pool of consultants was inaugu- 
rated, making available to the field 
a growing file of resource people 
with a wide variety of competencies. 

Two studies were designed, one in 
patterns of affiliation of local, state, 
regional and national organizations, 
and the other in citizen involvement 
in policy-making. Both await foun- 
dation grants for implementation. 


2. Publications 


Ten issues of ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP were published, including 
workshops on “Workshops and In- 
stitutes”, “Citizen and the News”, 
“New Approaches in World Af- 
fairs Education”, “Human Relations 
Training in Three Days”, “Repre- 
sentative Committees and Work- 
groups”, “Using Telcvision for 
Adult Education”, “Making Leader- 
ship Fit Your Program”, and “Rules 
of Freedom and Order’. 

Four issues of ADULT EDUCA- 
TION were published. 

Six new Leadership pamphlets 
were published, bringing to 12 the 
total in the series. A total of 107,824 
pamphlets was sold during 1956. 

Special publications issued during 
the year included four books: 
(Learning Comes of Age, by John 
Walker Powell; Design for Democ- 
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racy, the report of the British Min- 
istry of Reconstruction in 1919; The 
University, the Citizen and World 
Affairs, by Cyril Houle and Charles 
Nelson; and Architecture for Adult 
Education, by the AEA Commission 
on Architecture) a monograph (The 
Fact Finding Conference, by Warren 
Schmidt and Richard Beckhard), and 
LEADERS DIGEST No. 3. 


3. Conferences 


The national conference, held in 
Atlantic City, November 9 to 12, 
brought 700 adult educators together 
to discuss ““Adult Education and the 
Development of Mature Individuals”. 

A Community Leadership Train- 
ing Institute, sponsored jointly with 
the National Training Laboratories, 
was attended by over 50 adult educa- 
tors during the four days following 
the national conference. 

A special conference on philo- 
sophical issues in adult education 
brought 13 key adult educational 
philosophers together at North And- 
over, Massachusetts, October 9-11. 
A summary report of their discussion 
will appear in a future issue of 
ADULT EDUCATION. 

A special conference of leaders of 
local adult education organizations 
was held in Atlantic City during the 
two days preceding the national con- 
ference. Over 30 leaders of local 
councils and committees discussed 
common problems and plans and 
agreed to hold a similar conference 
next year. 

The President and other officials 
of AEA made speeches, assisted in 
planning, and aided in other ways 
in the conferences of many other 
organizations, including: the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, the 
American Hospital Association, the 
National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, Altrusa, the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the League of Women 
Voters, and others. 


4. Council of National Organizations 


The CNO published four issues of 
CNO News and a booklet, “Ten 
Checkpoints for Better Booklets”. 

Its annual meeting on November 
8-9 on “National Organizations and 
the Individual: Factors Influencing 
Membership and Activity” was at- 
tended by 61 representatives of 53 
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organizations. A five-year Develop- 
ment Plan was approved at this 
meeting focusing on educational 
functions of the national organiza- 
tions and their leadership role in the 
field. 

A workshop on “Techniques of 
Handling Controversial Issues” was 
attended by 16 representatives of 
national organizations, 

Three rounds of “city meetings” 
of representatives of national organ- 
izations were held in New York, 
Washington, and Chicago. Several 
sessions of “editor's roundtables” 
were held in these cities for editors 
of the publications of participating 
national organizations. 

A conference of some 20 repre- 
sentatives of professional adult edu- 
cation associations planned a study 
of the implications of social trends 
for adult education. 

The Broadcasting Committee stim- 
ulated the expansion of oppor- 
tunities for national organizational 
personnel to receive training in edu- 
cational television in several univer- 
sity workshops and began discussions 
regarding the production of a 
national TV program on the adult 
educational activities of the national 
organizations. 

Ten “CNO Material Exchange 
Packets” were distributed to all 125 
participating organizations. 


5. National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators 
Four issues of Aids, Helps, and 
The Swapshop were published. 


or tae 
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sota. In the former two states the 
programs are now operating with- 
out subsidy from the NAPSAE grant 
from the Fund for Adult Education. 

The annual conference in Atlantic 
City November 8-9 on the theme, 
“Meeting the Individual Needs of 
People Through Adult Education” 
was attended by 217 leaders from 
the public schools. 

A conference of the state project 
directors from Colorado, Oklahoma, 
and Minnesota, held in Denver in 
June, drafted a statement on the role 
of state departments of education in 
the development of adult education 
in public schools, which has been 
distributed to state directors of adult 
education in all states. 

A Committee on Future Activities 
has developed a_ discussion-action 
guide, titled “How Good is Public 
School Adult Education Actually?”. 
It is designed to involve members of 
the Association in helping to plan 
the growth and development of pub- 
lic school adult education over the 
next five years. 

Membership in NAPSAE during 
1956 grew to 3,407. 

Consultation services were ren- 
dered by members of the NAPSAE 
Board and staff through field visits 
to numerous local school systems and 
state departments of education. 


MEMBERSHIP 


In numbers, the development of 
membership during 1956 shows these 
gains and losses: 


General Members 

Professional Members ... 
Contributing Members _.. ae 
Organizational Members ....... ees 
Subscribers (Adult Leadership)... 
Subscribers (Adult Education).. 
Total Different Individuals... 


January December 
10,896 7,346 
1,879 1,967 
66 81 
94 114 
BiB os 4,235 3,136 
952 934 
al 18,122 13,578 


Two books were issued: Adult 
Education: A Handbook for Teach- 
ers and Administrators, edited by 
Manfred Evans, and Civic Education 
Programs for Adults, by Arthur 
Crabtree. 

A three-year developmental pro- 
gram in state departments of educa- 
tion resulted in the establishment of 
state directors of adult education in 
Colorado, Oklahoma, and Minne- 


This decline was at least in part 
the result of a change in policy to 
focus on “target populations” rather 
than mass mailings. 

A study of the characteristics of 
AEA membership was made in Janu- 
ary. The study revealed that the 
character of our membership had 
changed since the last such study, in 
1953, from a preponderance of for- 
mal educators to a balanced repre- 


adult leadership 
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sentation of many occupational 
groupings. These characteristics are 
classified by percentages in the fol- 
lowing list. 

During 1956 the method of re- 
cruitment of members of AEA was 
shifted from almost total reliance 
on direct mail to increasing reliance 
on personal invitation. To facilitate 
this new approach a network of state 
membership coordinators was estab- 
lished under the leadership of Mrs. 
Olive McKay, of Washington, D.C. 

An experimental plan of joint 
membership with state associations 
was instituted during the year with 
10 state associations: Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Kansas, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Arizona, Illinois and Iowa. This plan 
will be evaluated by the 1957 Dele- 
gate Assembly and the decision made 
as to whether to adopt it as a policy. 


ORGANIZATION 


Few organizational changes were 
made in 1956. A Handbook on Com- 
mittees was adopted. Two new sec- 
tions were created, on Rural Educa- 
tion and Labor Education. State 
Coordinating Committees were or- 
ganized in over half the states to 
nominate candidates for the Dele- 
gate Assembly and to carry on other 
business of the AEA in their states. 
A constitutional amendment was 
adopted separating the offices of 
secretary and treasurer and making 
the latter appointive by the Executive 
Committee. 

Several committees and sections 
carried on programs not reported 
above. Reports on five of these 
follow: : 

1. The Professional Development 
Committee convened a special meet- 
ing at the national conference on 
the formulation of national policies 
for adult education. 

2. The Section on Home and 
Family Life assembled case examples 
of cooperatively planned and exe- 
cuted community programs of home 
and family life education, which will 
be analyzed in a forthcoming issue 
of ADULT EDUCATION. 

3. The Committee on Social Phi- 
losophy and Direction-Finding ini- 
tiated discussions in the field on the 
course AEA should be taking in the 
immediate and long-range future. 
This also will be reported in 
ADULT EDUCATION. 


may, 1957 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AEA MEMBERSHIP 


Colleges and Universities . 

Public Schools ........... 

Religious Institutions 
Governmental Agencies 

Libraries : 

Voluntary Associations 

Health and Welfare Agencies -....... 
Business and Industry Se 
Other 


1956 
15% 
8 
16% 
10% 
4%* 
12% 
18% 
7% 
8% 10% 


*Libraries accounted for 22 per cent of all subscriptions to ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP and 54 per cent of all subscriptions to ADULT EDUCATION. Of these, 


their “Paid” status was: 
Volunteers . 

Part-time Paid - 
Full-time Paid 


4, The Commission on Architec- 
ture consummated its study of physi- 
cal requirements of adult education 
with the publication of Architecture 
in Adult Education. This manual 
has been widely distributed among 
architects and other persons in key 
positions in making decisions about 
the building of schools, libraries, 


10% 
26% 
60% 


20% 
43% 
54% 


cation Beyond the High School, with 
the result that more attention will be 
paid adult education in its program 
than would otherwise probably be 
true. 

Attempts continued to be made 
to obtain press coverage of major 
events in the field, especially of the 
national conference. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1956 
INCOME 


Memberships 

Subscriptions . aie 
Sales and Advertising ...... : 
Conference and Exhibit Fees .. 
Ga oe ......—........ 
NAPSAE Income 
Miscellaneous Income . 

Grants ..... 


Dollars 
$ 51,197 
18,452 
54,639 
10,148 
4,488 
10,756 
3,302 
247,808 


Per Cent 


$400,790 


EXPENSE 


General & Administrative Expenses 
Membership Promotion and Service 
Publications Department -... paket 
Sales and Advertising Expense _... 
Field Development aS 
Council of National Organizations 
Public School Development . 
President’s Fund 

Commission on Architecture 

British Institute Liaison 

Powell Book Project 

World Affairs Study _.. 

Civil Defense Project ....... 

AEA Section on Aging - 

Area Project Report 


churches, recreation centers, univer- 
sities and the like. 

5. The Professors of Adult Edu- 
cation Section began a five-year 
project for the further development 
of a graduate curriculum for adult 
education under a grant from the 
Kellogg Foundation. 

Close liaison was developed with 
the President’s Committee on Edu- 


$ 83,765 
73,385 
86,685 
29,594 
20,080 
26,567 
49,950 

6,383 
6,095 
6,277 
6,923 
2,114 
1,621 
1,044 

307 


$400,790 


The data used in the financial 
summary for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1956 were compiled from the 
financial statements of the Associa- 
tion which were examined and re- 
ported on by Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., certified public accountants. 
A copy of such report is on file in 
the Association office and available 
for inspection. 
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STUDY YOUR GROUP 


By ALAN F. KLEIN 


In all walks of life today the group 
has taken on great importance. With 
it has developed increased interest in 
group membership, leadership, and 
dynamics. The rediscovery of the 
group as a vital force in our society 
has stimulated research and literature 
about groups, and especially about 
adult groups. 

In our culture we place great reli- 
ance on science and research. Many 
group leaders cloak the researcher 
with an aura of respect which ends 
all question, and in some circles there 
is almost a reverent reliance upon 
what research is alleged to have 
proven. Many group leaders have 
been endeavoring to rely greatly 
upon these generalized principles of 
group leadership without the con- 
fidence and willingness to diagnose 
the requirements of their own spe- 
cific groups. This could lead to a 
stereotyped approach to leadership 
and to leadership training. A leader 


ALAN F. KLEIN is professor of 
social group work at the University 
of Pittsburgh. Commenting on the 
numerous manuals or guides pre- 
pared to tell how to lead a group, 
Mr. Klein feels that they seem to 
imply that all groups are led in the 
same way at all times. “Leadership 
of groups cannot be reduced to a 
bag of tricks or techniques”, asserts 
Mr. Klein. “Because it seemed to 
me that leaders of groups of many 
kinds were being led to believe 
there was but one set of rules to 
follow, that I was prompted to 
write this article. Unless we make it 
clear that leadership is flexible, and 
that each leader must adapt his role 
to the group factors, I am afraid 
we will make of leadership training 
a stereotyped thing, and hence a 
mockery.” 
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Effective group leadership requires an 
analysis of methods best suited to the 
individual needs and projected goals 


cannot hope to help a group to 
achieve its desired goals unless he 
adapts his leadership style to the 
specifics of his group and to do this 
he must study the individual mem- 
bers, the dynamic factors within the 
group, and the environmental or 
cultural influences that affect them. 

The researcher or social scientist 
is a scientist who studies groups, 
seeking to discover universal truths 
about groups in general, but the 
leader is a scientist who studies his 
own group so as (1) to be in a posi- 
tion to apply the appropriate leader- 
ship principles; (2) to meet the spe- 
cific needs of his group. All groups 
are alike in some respects but all 
groups differ in many respects. 

Democratic leadership is not abso- 
lute. It varies in method and inten- 
sity, depending upon variables in 
each group and at different times in 
any group. In order for a leader to 
apply his leadership appropriately 
he must study his group along sev- 
eral dimensions. In this article we 
will discuss a few of the variables 
that each leader would examine in 
order to adjust and adapt his leader- 
ship to the group’s needs. 

The study that the leader does is 
to determine where the group is in 
its development so as to judge his 
own participation. If he is to help 
the group to reach its goals he will 
need to estimate its strengths and 
weaknesses, role gaps, conflicts, and 
blocks in order to lead it appropri- 
ately. He will only operate when and 
if needed, only as much as needed, 
and withdraw when no_ longer 
needed. 


This important idea may be called 
“reciprocity”. The term reciprocal 
originates in physics, but especially 
from the type of engines in the auto- 
mobiles we drive. A reciprocating 
engine is one in which when one pis- 
ton is on the top, another is at the 
bottom the cycle. In speaking of 
groups, the leader of the group is in 
a reciprocal relationship to the in- 
digenous leadership and strength in 
the group itself. As long as the 
leadership within the group is up and 
functioning, the leader stays low in 
his participation. But when the 
group does not have the capacity 
within it, the leader is called upon 
to provide the motive power. What 
is democratic in leadership is there- 
fore relative to the needs of the 
group at any given time. The same 
leadership behavior may be categor- 
ized as democratic in one group and 
controlling in another. Democratic 
leadership is that leadership which 
exerts the degree of control and 
activity appropriate to a given 
group’s needs at a given time. It is 
the leader’s obligation to determine 
what is appropriate leader-behavior 
by studying his group constantly. 


leader's participation 

A democratic group reserves to 
itself the final authority on any ques- 
tion. There is no intention to imply 
that the adult educator or leader 
coerces any group to think, feel, 
believe, or act in a particular way. 
The members may choose not to 
learn; they may choose to withdraw; 
or they may choose to conform and 
yet refuse to accept basic change. So 
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long as the group retains final au- 
thority over its plans, programs, and 
destinies, within defined limits, de- 
mocracy is preserved. The leader may 
influence a group for educational 
purposes consistent with its goals as 
long as the democratic rights of the 
group are protected, and the degree 
of leadership remains dependent 
upon the needs of the group. 

There are times, however, when 
the final authority does not rest with 
the group alone. Thought and study 
of the situation will reveal that this 
is so. To employ leadership as 
though the authority were in the 
group when it is not usually will not 
result in efficient or harmonious 
group action. One sees this most 
often in management settings such 
as industry, camps, hospitals, and the 
like. The situation revolves around 
the fact that management does have 
responsibility for management de- 
cisions. Among other things, it has 
access to certain facts, and skills that 
are not present at all levels in the 
work groups. It has in addition, time 
to study problems at the manage- 
ment level that is not accorded to 
the man at the bench. 


who makes decisions 


To assume that one can bring all 
problems that will affect the worker 
to him to make decisions, and thus 
allow him final authority is falla- 
cious. Some factors to consider are: 
(1) Is the total setting and climate 
surrounding it geared to such pro- 
cedure, and does it provide the time 
required for group decisions; (2) Is 
the group in a position to do the 
necessary preliminary study of the 
problems, or must it have the pos- 
sible solutions narrowed down to a 
few choices before it is asked to make 
choices; (3) Is the work group, in 
fact, the final authority; (4) Is the 
work group the only group to be 
affected by the decision, and if not, 
should the entire group be involved; 
(5) Has the work group been trained 
to make decisions on the merits or 
are internal factors (such as status or 
personalities) and external factors 
(such as organized labor) the deter- 
minants; (6) What kind of leader- 
ship does the group need in order 
to make a group decision on the 
merits if one is satisfied that the area 
of discussion is a valid one for them? 
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Consider the following as an ex- 
ample of leadership which is seeking 
to utilize the principle of involving 
workers in management decisions at 
the level appropriate to them and 
encouraging participation. By study- 
ing the factors it adjusts its methods 
to the realities of the group situation. 

Leadership by management calls a 
meeting and (1) presents the prob- 
lem confronting management, and 
affecting the workers; (2) presents 
pertinent facts; (3) presents several 
suggested solutions worked out by 
management after consulting work- 
ers at different levels; (4) presents 
the consequences, i.e., advantages 
and disadvantages seen in each; (5) 
asks for recommendations pointing 
out that the group may affect policy 
but is not making it, and that there 
is a time limit on the meeting; (6) 
allows free discussion, however, 
limited to the topic and task, and 
gives procedural help to move 
toward a group decision. 

If the reader will study this group 
situation as presented, it will be seen 
that the factors point to this leader- 
ship approach as far more appropri- 
ate and productive in task results 
and morale than a permissive and 
unstructured one. Failure to study 
the group in its setting may have 
permitted leadership here to assume 
that free and unstructured group 
procedures were called for by virtue 
of generalized principles. 


the study process 


The first step in leadership then 
is for the leader to engage in a study 
of his group. This means the collec- 
tion of facts in some systematic 
fashion. Facts mean facts and not 
inferences. We do not seem to be 
able, often, to separate the two from 
each other. The inference is a con- 
clusion reached by reasoning from 
the facts.. Many leaders and groups 
jump to conclusions without refer- 
ence to the facts, or without any 
facts at all. We resist facts and move 
on to solutions based upon hunch 
or intuition. One of the skills in the 
collection of facts to be acquired 
is the ability to observe behavior and 
perceive it as it actually occurs with- 
out imputing an interpretation to it 
too early, This requires training in 
sensitivity to cues by group members. 

As an illustration of cues one 


looks for such things as the order of 
speaking, i.e, who speaks after 
whom, who agrees with whom, who 
replies to information and who to 
emotion, how are things said. There 
are other cues such as redness of the 
skin especially around the neck, 
speed or slowness of speaking, hesi- 
tation, rigidity of body, closeness or 
distance from table. 

Such cues may tell a leader when 
to or not to intervene, how to step 
in, and what is going on in the group 
process. What is going on may reveal 
the procedural help needed at a 
given moment to enable a group 
decision. It may also reveal the 
blockings that exist so that effort can 
be made to help the members to 
remove them. It should be noted that 
when a leader says or does nothing 
he does so consciously based upon 
his understanding of the group dy- 
namics. Doing nothing appropriately 
is leadership behavior, 

No one fact is enough to substan- 
tiate an inference. One looks for 
patterns of facts, repetition of pat- 
terns, or constellations of facts to 
support or deny a conclusion, 


goals and facts 


Facts are more meaningful if col- 
lected in relation to some plan rather 
than in general, or random. One of 
the early steps in studying a group 
is to determine its objectives, the 
sponsor’s objectives, and yours as the 
leader. One studies a group, then, 
starting with long term and short 
term goals and accumulates facts 
that are pertinent to the attainment 
of those goals. 

If the degree of control or leader- 
ship function in a group depends on 
where the group is in its develop- 
ment, a leader will want to assess 
where it is at a given moment. To 
select the appropriate leadership role 
he will want to chart its position. To 
do this he will use such factors as 
age of the members, the personal- 
ities, the composition of the group, 
the kind of group, the group goals, 
community pressures, and culture. In 
developing such a charting he seeks 
to compare his own group on each 
factor against a standard of expecta- 
tion for that specific factor in groups. 
This first measurement tells where 
the group is against a set of stand- 
ards. The next step is to determine 
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what the group wishes to achieve. 
Now we have a starting point and a 
desired goal. Each subsequent time 
the group is assessed it can be charted 
against where it was, where it is 
compared to standards, and where it 
has moved in relation to its goals. 


some determining factors 


The age of the members is a deter- 
minant in judging the ability of a 
group to function. Young people 
may lack experience or maturity; old 
folks may have developed hard and 
fast patterns; young business men 
may be in a hurry and task oriented 
to the detriment of democratic 
process. 

The role expectations for members 
in their jobs, backgrounds, and fam- 
ilies may indicate how and why they 
behave as they do. This may affect 
their roles in the group. 

The status of members affects be- 
havior in a group. This includes 
status, meaning how the group re- 
gards the member as well as how he 
regards himself. 

The personalities of the members 
serve as another point to be con- 
sidered. If members need to be sub- 
missive, this need will reflect itself 
in organizational patterns. Need for 
attention, to hit out, to be giving 
will affect group patterns and leader- 
ship needs. These needs, also, are 
reflected in personality structures 
characterized by aggressiveness, plac- 
idity, receptivity, and submissiveness. 
In some people the ability to learn 
is related to the ability to take in, 
and for them participation or giving 
out is mot easy. Where there are 
many aggressive, domineering per- 
sonalities the leader will have to 
function differently than with shy 
and insecure people. 

The kind of group will alter 
leadership requirements. In a social 
or friendship group, where the mem- 
bers are seeking satisfying interper- 
sonal relations, what they do is not 
as important to them as how and 
with whom. Where the group is task 
oriented the importance to them is 
getting results. Often the adult edu- 
cator thinks of his class as wanting 
to learn a skill or gain information 
when in reality the members want 
affectional relationships. The organ- 
ization and leadership will differ in 
these two situations. 

The purpose of the group will 
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affect greatly its leadership need. For 
example: A group that meets to 
discuss and share views will have 
different expectations than one that 
wishes to learn a skill; the group 
that wants facts obtainable only from 
an expert wants a leader to facilitate 
the fact getting. Some groups need 
procedural help, others in education- 
al settings need content. 

The meaning the group has for its 
members is an important factor. If 
the members need to belong or want 
to belong very much, chances are 
they will be involved in the group’s 
activities. This will probably mean 
less need for the leader’s activity. 

The composition of the group, 
homogeneity or heterogeneity along 
several dimensions (age, sex, back- 
ground, aspirations, education), its 
tempo, conflict between personalities, 
ability to get along with one another, 
degree of sharing, ability to set goals, 
ability to produce (procedural know- 
how) in respect to those goals, and 
understanding will affect the needs 
for control, procedural help, and 
guidance. These factors are influ- 
enced of course by the individual 
factors discussed in the previous sec- 
tion. 


small groups vs. large 


The length of time it has been 
meeting and the type of leadership it 
has had will affect its patterns and 
its expectations of leadership. 

The size of the group will be a 
factor. Small groups are able to be 
more informal in procedure than 
large ones, and need less machinery 
for democracy. As the group becomes 
larger the leadership role is to pro- 
vide the means to foster, to protect, 
and to educate for democracy. The 
duration, regularity, and content of 
meetings affect the group’s ability to 
take control and share leadership, or 
the need for more positive leadership 
action. 

If the leader is to guide in the 
group dynamics he must be able to 
identify the relationship and inter- 
action pattern. For example, what 
kind of relationships exist within 
the group? The group and its mem- 
bers react, i.e., behave, because of 
and through the relationships. Are 
they good or bad? Who can move 
the group to action, who originates 
and the group goes along, whom do 
they look to for approval, to carry 
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the ball, to fight, and how do they 
react to each other as a result? If 
the group uses all of its energy on 
emotional, social, or interpersonal 
conflicts (overt or hidden) it has no 
strength left for tasks. When the 
leader through study sees that this 
is happening, he may be able to plan 
an appropriate cause of action to 
meet the problem, but if he has no 
idea of why the group is not work- 
ing and succeeding with its task he 
may behave in such a way as to be 
of no help or be detrimental. 

Another item for study is the 
power the group bas over its mem- 
bers. The power to grant or to with- 
hold membership is potent. The 
more important the group is, the 
more crucial the needs it meets, the 
more devastating its rejection of a 
member. Granting or withholding 
acceptance, then, can enforce con- 
formity to group demands. 


group factors 


There are other factors of a group 
nature that should be observed. A 
few will be mentioned as examples. 

What sub-groups exist and how do 
they affect goals, and hence group 
conflict? Are there struggles for 
leadership and position? One may 
surmise that where two persons with- 
in a group are fighting for control, 
the desire and tolerance for demo- 
cratic decision making in the group 
goes down. What are the roles that 
the group needs, has, lacks? What 
are the expectations that the group 
has for how people will carry out 
the roles? What does it expect of its 
group leader? Perhaps words are 
confusing here. If you are the adult 
educator you are the group leader 
being discussed. There are, however, 
persons in the group who are natural 
leaders in the group and who influ- 
ence the group process. One should 
know what gives this status in the 
group and who has it. We know that 
group decisions may be influenced. 

One must be careful here not con- 
fuse popularity and position with 
leadership. Many people have posi- 
tions but are not leaders and also in 
the reverse. To assume that the 
elected person is a leader or that the 
best liked is a leader can have un- 
fortunate results. This means that 
you must study to determine who 
the natural leaders really are. 


Continued on Page 32 
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PRE-RETIREMENT 


Conditioning industrial employees 
for retirement is a service that the 
public school can effectively offer 


A SIGNIFICANT experiment in 
adult education has recently been 
completed in Niagara Falls, New 
York. It is an original project in 
preretirement education with groups 
of employees from three of the city’s 
major industries. 

The unique character of the ex- 
periment is to be found, not in the 
subject matter of the program, but 
rather in the cooperative approach to 
pre-retirement education with the 
public school, the university, and in- 
dustry joining hands in an educa- 
tional venture for which all three 
have long been conscious of an ever 
growing need. 

It is only natural that these three 
groups should have combined their 
efforts in meeting the challenge of 


WELDON R. OLIVER is Director 
of Adult Education for the Board 
of Education, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
He believes that with knowledge, 
leadership and imagination in the 
right proportions, the contribution 
which the public school can make 
to raising our adult level of under- 
standing is limitless. 

“During the last decade”, Mr. Oliv- 
er observes, “we have witnessed the 
phenomenal growth of public school 
adult education in the United 
States. Despite this tremendous in- 
crease in participation of adults in 
its programs, the public school has 
but scratched the surface of possi- 
bilities of educational service to 
this country’s adults,” 
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this problem. Thoughtful industrial 
leaders have sensed for some time 
that much more could and should be 
done to prepare faithful employees 
for one of the most important peri- 
ods of their lives—that of retire- 
ment. The testimonial dinner, the 
gold watch, and the parting hand- 
shake contribute little, if anything, 
to the future well-being of departing 
workers, many of whom still have 
10, 15, or 20 more years ahead of 
them, years for which meaningful 
substitutes must be found for the sat- 
isfactions which formerly came from 
earning a living and doing one’s job 
well. 


origins of the program 


The Adult Education Division of 
the Board of Education through its 
community contacts had become 
aware of the rather serious need for 
retirement counseling for the many 
industrial employees who annually 
were separated from their jobs at 
age 65. From conversations with per- 
sonnel directors in the city’s principal 
industries, it was discovered that lo- 
cal practices in the area of prepara- 
tion for retirement were practically 
uniform—a very minimum of retire- 
ment counseling was available to re- 
tiring workers. But almost without 
exception these same industrial rep- 
resentatives revealed a genuine con- 
cern over their failure to provide 


EDUCATION 


By WELDON R. OLIVER 


such counseling and expressed a keen 
interest in developing some project 
which might better equip them to 
offer a more practicable retirement 
planning service. 

On November 19 and 20, 1954, the 
Adult Education Division, together 
with a committee of community lead- 
ers, sponsored a two-day conference 
on “Community Problems and Lead- 
ership”. Preparation for Retirement 
was one of the three problem areas 


explored. 


cooperation with industry 


The printed conference report 
(Community Problems and Leader- 
ship), in a paragraph summarized 
the retirement planning workshop as 
follows: “Drawing upon the re- 
sources and experiences of J. E. Gra- 
ham, former Personnel Counselor of 
George Weston, Ltd., Toronto, Dr. 
C. C. Upshall of Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, Henrietta Rabe 
of the Bureau of Adult Education, 
Albany, and a storehouse of infor- 
mation on problems and practices in 
local plants from the many represent- 
atives present at these sessions, the 
workshop on retirement, under the 
leadership of Edward Lindsey, ex- 
ploded a number of myths and falla- 
cies concerning retirement, including 
the one that ‘hobbies’ are a panacea 
for the retired, and it proceeded to 
map out a realistic program for 
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further study and action.” Some 40 
industrial people and social workers 
participated in these discussions. 

One immediate outcome of the 
conference was an expressed desire 
by some industrial personnel direc- 
tors to determine the steps necessary 
to bring pre-retirement programs 
into their respective plants. A small 
committee consisting of seven em- 
ployee relations men and the director 
of adult education was formed, and 
a number of meetings were held dur- 
ing the next several weeks. This 
group decided to sponsor a one-day 
conference on problems of retire- 
ment with attendance limited to per- 
sonnel representatives from local in- 
dustrial plants. The director of adult 
education was authorized to provide 
for this meeting the best leadership 
available. 

Some two years earlier, the Adult 
Education Division of the Niagara 
Falls Board of Education, as one of 
the “test cities”, in the Fund for 
Adult Education’s nation-wide ex- 
periment in community liberal adult 
education had received a special 
grant of $2000 to carry-out a “Senior 
Citizens” project. This amount had 
been carefully husbanded by the Di- 
vision in anticipation of finding some 
project whose experimental results 
could prove beneficial not only to 
Niagara Falls but also to other com- 
munities facing similar problems. It 
was the decision of the Adult Educa- 
tion Advisory Committee (the group 
responsible for the administration of 
the financial grant) that a project in 
pre-retirement education would be a 


most promising program in which to 
invest these special funds. 

In seeking leadership for the one- 
day conference on problems of retire- 
ment scheduled for March 9, 1956, it 
seemed wise for us to approach a 
great university which had pioneered 
successfully in the problems of the 
aging. When consulted, Dr. Wilma 
Donahue, chairman of the Division 
of Gerontology, at the University of 
Michigan, was interested and most 
cooperative. The services of Mr. 
Wéodrow W. Hunter, a research as- 
sociate on her staff, became available 
to us for a leadership role. 

The report on the one-day meeting 
can be disposed of with the state- 
ment that it was stimulating and suc- 
cessful, with some 30 invited indus- 
trial representatives participating. 
Mr. Hunter offered effective leader- 
ship, so much so that at a later eval- 
uation meeting of the sponsoring 
committee, it was agreed that the di- 
rector of adult education should at- 
tempt to arrange a working agree- 
ment with the University of Mich- 
igan whereby he (Mr. Hunter) 
would be available to spend a period 
of time in Niagara Falls to lead per- 
sonally a pilot course in pre-retire- 
ment education. 


financing the project 


Subsequently, an agreement was 
executed between the University and 
the Adult Education Division of the 
Niagara Falls Board of Education 
providing that Mr. Hunter, as pro- 
gram director, spend two days per 
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The 1957 Adult Education Conferences 


“Charting the Course of Adult Education 


in America’s Future” 
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November 17, 18 


General Grant Hotel, San Diego, California 


Preliminary announcements and advance registration forms will be sent 


shortly to AEA members. 


week in the city for a nine weeks’ 
period to give active leadership to 
the development of programs with 
employee groups in three of the city’s 
largest industries. These were the 
Electro Metallurgical Company, (a 
Division of Union Carbide), the 
Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
and Moore Business Forms, Inc. The 
project called for an expenditure of 
$2773.00, of which $1826.29 was 
provided by the grant from FAE, 
$750.00 was contributed by the three 
industries concerned, and $196.71, 
the balance, supplied by the Board 
of Education. 

After a preliminary planning ses- 
sion in which Mr. Hunter, the chief 
personnel officers of the three par- 
ticipating industries, and the director 
of adult education completed such 
details as time and place of meetings, 
the make-up of groups, and the ini- 
tial meeting agenda, the program 
was ready for launching on October 
15 with December 4 as the termina- 
tion date. 


program objectives 


The specific aims of the program 
were outlined as follows: 

1. To promote a better under- 
standing of the situations which arise 
as a result of aging and retirement 
from work. 

2. To equip each individual with 
knowledge of what he can do to pre- 


_pare himself ahead of time. 


3. To assist each member to de- 
velop a personal plan for retirement, 

4. To encourage positive attitudes 
toward retirement based on a rec- 
ognition of the opportunities for 
healthy and useful living and of re- 
sources for realizing personal goals. 

A major concern of the associated 
sponsors was the continuation of the 
program, if it proved successful, 
after the initial courses were com- 
pleted and the experts had left. For- 
tunately, we were able to enlist the 
assistance of three local program co- 
ordinators, all men recently retired 
(two former plant managers and a 
chemical engineer), who accepted, 
with the program director, an active 
role of participation in the group 
meetings. While becoming complete- 
ly familiar with the course content, 
they made valuable contributions to 
the discussions by drawing most in- 
terestingly and dramatically from 
their personal retirement experiences. 


adult leadership 
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Each assumed definite responsibilities 
for one of the three groups of older 
employees and succeeded in working 
effectively with participants and pro- 
gram director. 


training local 
program leaders 


As a result of this coordinator 
training program, there are available 
today three able and dedicated lead- 
ers who, working with the Adult 
Education Division, are prepared to 
offer an on-going pre-retirement pro- 
gram for groups throughout the 
community. Moreover, this local 
leadership training program demon- 
strated the principle that older peo- 
ple are an important resource not to 
be overlooked in any attempt to de- 
velop a pre-retirement conditioning 
program as part of a total community 
adult education program. 

To achieve the major objectives of 
the program, the course was organ- 
ized around the following topics 
which were discussed in the order 
listed. 


TOPICS TO BE DISCUSSED 


1. What Is Retirement Going 
to Be Like? 

. How Can I Balance the 
Budget on My Retirement 
Income? 

. How Can I Earn Some 
Money After I Retire? 


. How Can I Keep My Health 
and Get Needed Medical 
Services? 

. What Can I Do With My 
Time After I Retire? 

. What Difference Does Re- 
tirement Make to Family 
Life? 

How Do I Make the Best 
Decision of Where to Live 
After I Retire? 

. What Does My Total Plan 

for Retirement Look Like? 


Group members were provided at 
each session with study materials 
prepared in booklet form by Mr. 
Hunter. These materials also served 
as a guide to everyone involved in 
any phase of the program. At the 
opening and closing sessions a sim- 
ple questionnaire, “What Do You 
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Think About Retirement?’’, aimed 
at determining attitudes and the 
amount of thought and action that 
had gone into retirement planning, 
was submitted to all participants. 
This data will also serve in the eval- 
uation of final results. Also, each was 
requested to itemize on a prepared 
form all living expenditures for a 
one-month period and then compare 
this with an estimated month’s in- 
come at the retirement rate. 


resource experts 


An impressive array of resource 
persons supplemented the discussions 
and supplied valuable factual infor- 
mation. These included representa- 
tives from the, Social Security Admin- 
istration, the New York State 
Employment Office, the Public Li- 
brary, the Department of Internal 
Revenue, the City Health Bureau, 
and the local Golden Age Clubs, as 
well as the plant doctor and a mem- 
ber of the plant personnel staff who 
answered questions on the company 
pension plan. 

Many diverse organizational fea- 
tures within the three groups offered 
extremely interesting experimental 
possibilities. One group was made-up 
of skilled tradesmen (the printing 
trades). A second was a mixed group 
composed of both hourly and sala- 
tied employees while the third con- 
sisted almost entirely of hourly 
laborers. The members of one group 
were accompanied by their wives (or 
husbands) at all meetings. In a 
second group a few wives attended, 
while at the sessions of the remaining 
group, no wives were present at any 
time. 

Two groups met on so-called 
“company time,” one in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. The third 
group (husbands and wives) met in 
the evening. The first two groups 
met within the plant, the third at the 
adult education center, 


desirable age bracket 


Each of the three groups was limit- 
ed to membership of 25 to facilitate 
a friendly and permissive atmosphere 
in which participants could freely 
take part in the discussions, ask 
questions of personal concern and 
interact with the leaders and other 
gtoup members. 


There was a general feeling that 
pre-retirement courses should be pro- 
vided for individuals at not later 
than age 55, and this belief was 
strengthened by our experience. For 
the purposes of the experiment, how- 
ever, the three groups were recruited 
for the most part from persons 64 


‘years of age in order to give those 


scheduled to be retired during the 
year the benefit of the group discus- 
sions. 


plans for evaluation 


This is intended only as a narrative 
report on the development of an ex- 
perimental, project in pre-retirement 
education and in no sense is meant 
to be an ¢valuation of it. Such an 
evaluative report is now in process of 
preparation by the program director 
with the participants, the industrial 
personnel directors and the coordi- 
nators all contributing to it. I have 
merely attempted to retrace the steps 
by which this project developed from 
an idea into reality and to point out 
how the cooperative efforts of many 
made possible an extremely worth- 
while community program. 

I have stated that this is not an 
effort at evaluation. If I were to ven- 
ture a guess, based on an intimate 
relationship with all facets of the 
experiment and with all persons con- 
cerned—I would say that we have 
fashioned in Niagara Falls a pattern 
for pre-retirement education which 
will be followed energetically for 
some time to come. Other industrial 
plants have indicated their intention 
to organize similar courses for their 
employees and one of the three in- 
dustries involved in the initial experi- 
ment already has taken steps to 
provide all its employees over the 
age of 55 (now numbering some 
160) with the opportunity to join a 
group on pre-retirement education 
during the coming year. 

This has proved an unique educa- 
tional experiment at the community 
level aimed at meeting an adult need 
of long standing. The public school 
through adult education has advanta- 
geously used its resources and, as a 
catalyst, has joined the resources of 
the university and of industry in an 
educational undertaking which ap- 
pears to have broad implications 
and lasting values. 
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THE UNIVERSITY, THE CITIZEN, AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS* 


A Review by John W. Nason 


*This book has been selected for feature review by a 
staff committee of the Adult Education Association and 
the American Library Association. As a significant addi- 
tion to the literature cf adult education, it has been judged 
to merit the special attention of ADULT LEADERSHIP 


readers. 


THE UNIVERSITY, THE CITIZEN, AND 
WORLD AFFAIRS. By Cyril O. Houle & 


Charles A. Nelson. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1956. 
179 pp. $3.00. 

This is a thoughtful analysis of the role 
and responsibility of colleges and uni- 
versities in meeting the major educational 
challenge of our time. Its two authors are 
peculiarly well-fitted for their task. Cyril 
Houle is widely known for his contribu- 
tion to adult education as a member of the 
faculty of the University of Chicago since 
1939, as dean for several years of Uni- 
versity College, the adult educational di- 
vision of the university, and as participant 
in various international educational proj- 
ects. Charles Nelson, for some years di- 
rector of the Basic Program for Adults 
at the University of Chicago and now with 
a management consultant firm in New 
York, is best known as executive director 


May's guest reviewer, John W. 
Nason, is President of the Foreign 
Policy Association and author of 
various articles and reviews. He 
was formerly President of Swarth- 
more College. 
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and guiding spirit of the American 
Foundation for Political Education from 
its beginning until 1956. 

After a long history of concern for 
both international relations and higher 
education, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace initiated in 1950 a 
series of investigations, involving self- 
surveys by colleges and universities in 
this country of what they were and were 
not doing. By 1953 the Endowment had 
reached the decision tc sponsor a series 
of studies, drawing together this and 
other information, on the general theme 
of universities and world affairs under the 
general editorship of Howard E. Wilson. 
The present volume is the third to appear 
in a series of eight. The Adult Education 
Association has served as co-sponsor of 
this series, and because of the nature of 
the subject, the Association of University 
Evening Colleges and the National Uni- 
versity Extension Association have joined 
in the co-sponsorship of this study. 

It is generally agreed among thoughtful 
people that the development of thermo- 
nuclear weapons of warfare and the di- 
visive forces at work in the world threaten 
the survival of modern civilization, how- 
ever we may choose to define it. They 
certainly threaten the organization of 
Western society and the survival of the 
institutions, including colleges and uni- 
versities, which are an essential part of its 
value structc re. It would seem, therefore, 
that the university has some responsibility 
for developing an understanding of world 
affairs which might improve rather than 
worsen the prospects for the future. In 
the language of the authors, the challenge 
is blunt. “The question is not so much 
whether foreign policy should be demo- 
cratic; the question is: being democratic, 
will it be wise?” 

One of the most perceptive and effective 
sections of the book contains the authors’ 
answers to the critics who question 


whether the university has any proper role 
in world affairs education for adults. To 
those who would limit university educa- 
tion to young people, who appeal to the 
beneficent effect of indirect learning, a- 
distinct from direct learning, who claim 
that the mass media can do the job for 
society as a whole, there are some 
trenchant and provocative rejoinders well 
worth reading and thinking about. On the 
other hand, the uncritical advocates of 
university extension as the panacea for 
all social problems are faced with a real- 
istic analysis of the limitations of uni- 
versity education. Adult education in 
world affairs as practiced by the uni- 
versities leaves much to be desired; but 
even if it were conducted in the best and 
most imaginatively possible way, it would 
need to be supplemented by all manner 
of other social devices and agencies. 

The authors divide the general public 
into four classes: the inattentive, the at- 
tentive, the actively concerned, and the 
specialist. The university’s treatment of 
each group must be different, and its 
program inevitably will become more 
effective as the citizens involved tend 
toward the later groups. One of the 
lessons driven home in a variety of ways 
is the importance of defining one’s au- 
dience and devising ed_.auonal means 
suitable to the level of intellectual under- 
standing and interest represented by the 
audience. 

Unfortunately the authors do not relate 
this classification to another which they 
take from Kriesberg’s contribution to 
Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (Hatr- 
per & Brothers, 1949). According to this 
source, 30 per cent of the electorate are 
almost totally unaware of issues in Amer- 
ican foreign policy; 45 per cent are aware 
of important events, but cannot be con- 
sidered informed; and 25 per cent con- 
sistently show knowledge of foreign prob- 
lems. We are left wondering what 
percentages the inattentive, the attentive, 
and the others represent. 

In addition to seasoned personal ex- 
perience in the field of adult education, 
the authors were able to make use of a 
number of university surveys stimulated 
by the Carnegie Endowment and, with the 
aid of a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, to hold interviews with over a 
hundred university teachers and adminis- 
trators in a wide variety of institutions. 
As a result, there is to be found in this 
volume a considerable body of informa- 
tion about what is now being done. Adult 
educators will profit from reading about 
the experiments and successes or mistakes 
of others. But it should be emphasized 
that this is not a compendium or survey 
but an analysis. It poses the problem. It 
lays down basic principles. It explores 
the nature of the terrain. Although the 
title of the last chapter, “Positive Program 
for Action,” might better have been called 
“Possible Lines of Action”, one of the 
merits of the book is its refusal to accept 
or propose too simple answers to very 
complex problems. The authors have made 
a contribution to an increasingly im- 
portant field, and only a very dull mind 
could fail to be stimulated. 
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SPRING ADULT EDUCATION CONFERENCES 


The first sign of Spring not only 
brings out the “crocuses” or perhaps 
we should say “crocusi” and the 
forsythia but also the adult educa- 
tion conferences. The Southeastern 
Adult Education met at Athens, 
Georgia, on April 7, 8 and 9. The 
Louisiana Association for Adult 
Education met in Baton Rogue the 
preceding week. Per Stensland, a 
member of the AEA Executive Com- 
mittee, addressed the Louisiana 
meeting. 

On March 29 and 30 the Ohio 
Adult Education Association met in 
Toledo, Ohio and observed the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the As- 
sociation. It was the OAEA’s nine- 
teenth annual conference. Jack 
Crabtree, a member of the NAPSAE 
Board, who journeyed out to Toledo 
to the Ohio meeting returned two 
weeks later to address the meeting 
of the Indiana Adult Education As- 
sociation held at Indianapolis on 
April 13. 

The Illinois Adult Education As- 
sociation held its meeting on March 
22 and 23 with Malcolm Knowles 
present as a representative of the 
AEA. The New Jersey Adult Edu- 
cation Association will meet on May 
10 and 11 and Elbert Burr will be 
the featured speaker. 

The Kansas Adult Education As- 
sociation held its annual Spring 
Leadership Conference at Kansas 
State College. Malcolm Knowles 
was the principal consultant. On 
April 12 and 13 the Pennsylvania 
Association for Adult Education 
held its Spring Conference at Allen- 
berry. Ambrose Coliver was the 
featured speaker. 


New Calendar of 
Holy Days Available 


For the past several years the 
American Jewish Committee has 
produced a school calendar which 
explains Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish Holy Days. One of its prin- 
cipal values is that it saves teachers 
and administrators from _ possible 
embarrassment stemming from fail- 
ure to remember the dates of reli- 
gious and other holidays in planning 
school events. 


may, 1957 


The new calendar covering the 
academic year, September 1957 to 
September 1958 may now be ordered 
through the Community Relations 
Service, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. The calendars 
are 20 cents each, with discounts on 
quantity orders. 


Community Training 
Leadership Training Institute 
The AEA’s Training Department, in 
collaboration with the local New 
York City Committee headed by 
Francis Turner, New York City 
Board of Education, planned a Com- 
munity Leadership Training Insti- 
tute based on AEA’s successful ex- 
perience in November near Atlantic 
City. The Institute was held at the 
Hudson Guild Farm in} Andover, 
New Jersey, April 25-28. It was 
open to adult educators and com- 
munity organization workers in the 
greater New York area. 


NAPSAE Adult 
Education Projects 


On March 22 the National Asso- 
ciation of Public School Adult Edu- 
cators lined up an impressive array 
of consultants to help NAPSAE 
Board of Directors plan the projects 
in liberal education for which the 
Association received $68,000 from 
The Fund for Adult Education. 

Those who helped the NAPSAE 


ADULT 
EDUCATION 


INEXPENSIVE, 


3oard in this important project 
were: Robert Blakely, Dr. Leland 
P. ‘Bradford, Elbert Burr, Robert 
Finch, Edgar Fuller, John Holden. 
A. A. Liveright, Charles Nelson and 
Henry Ponitz. A full report on the 
planning session will be issued later. 
The NAPSAE Board continued its 
meeting on March 23 and 24. Among 
the many actions it took at that time 
concerning the program of the Asso- 
ciation was a decision to issue a 
single publication to be entitled 
“The Public School Adult Educa- 
tor.” The new magazine will com- 
bine into one publication the fea- 
tures formerly found in Swap 
Shop, Aids, and Helps. The titles 
of the separate publications will 
be maintained as sectional head- 
ings within the new publication. 


Funds for Recorded 
Radio Programs 

During a three-year period begin- 
ning with the present year the Edu- 
cational Television and Radio Center 
located at Ann Arbor, Michigan will 
make available to accredited educa- 
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tional institutions funds totalling 
$300,000 for the development of 
radio programs which can be re- 
corded for national distribution. The 
three-year grant program will be 
carried on in cooperation with the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters. 

All of the grants that will be 
made available must fit into the gen- 
eral theme “The American in the 
Twentieth Century.” Application 
for the 1957 grant should be made 
to NAEB, 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, 
Illinois, and must be in before June 
15. 


President Attends NEA 
Centennial Party 

Dwight B. Eisenhower was the 
guest of honor at one of the 2,500 
parties held throughout the nation 
on April 4, marking the 100th an- 
niversary of the National Education 
Association. President Eisenhower 
spoke at Washington’s Sheraton 
Park hotel where the District of 
Columbia Education Association and 
the NEA Headquarter’s staff held 
their Centennial party. Staff mem- 
bers of the NEA’s Division of Adult 
Education Service of NAPSAE and 
the Adult Education Service of the 
U. S. Office of Education were in at- 
tendance. 


Adult Education 
Seminar in Warsaw 


An international seminar on adult 
education in Europe will be held in 
Warsaw next September under the 
auspices of the United Nations Edu- 
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their reading on Rateometers assigned 
to your clinic, classroom or mega " 
I 


Exclusive Rateometer features: 
weight, 8” length, direct reading calculator, 
home study manual, carry-case carton. 


Each $35.00 e 5 to 3 units, each $31.50 
10 or more units, each $29.75 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


Dept. B-74 531 S. Plymouth Ct. Chicago 5 


cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). 

The seminar is to be divided into 
four sections with each section’s dis- 
cussion based on a paper to be 
prepared by representatives from 
Great Britain, Poland, the Soviet 
Union and Sweden. A general paper 
will deal with the social character 
and significance of education for 
adults. 

The British delegate is to discuss 
adult education as conducted by 
European universities and _ social 
organizations, particularly trade 
unions. Poland’s representative will 
speak on Polish experience and 
school methods, the Soviet delegate 
on the coordination of workers’ 
vocational and general training. The 
Swedish delegate will deal with peo- 
ple’s universities. 


Study and Training Grants 
Announced by Fund for 
Adult Education 


The announcement of the 1958- 
1959 Program of Study and Training 
Grants in Liberal Adult Education 
has been made by the Fund for 
Adult Education. The Fund is of- 
fering for 1958-1959 approximately 
30 grants to individuals for practical 
experience, university study or com- 
binations of the two, in liberal edu- 
cation. 

The largest percentage of grants 
will go to persons concerned with 
liberal adult education who are as- 
sociated with colleges and univer- 
sities. 

The Leadership Training Awards 
Program will operate according to 
the calendar which follows: 

April 1, 1957—Announcement of 
program. Application blanks be- 
come available. 

October 31, 1957—To be accepted 
applications must be received or 
postmarked no later than this date. 
There is no advantage to the candi- 
date in filing at the last possible mo- 
ment. Moreover, it is helpful to the 
Fund to get applicacions as soon as 
they are prepared. 

April 1, 1958—The names of suc- 
cessful candidate: will be made pub- 
lic on this date. Approximately 10 
days prior to this date all applicants 
will be notified whether or not they 
are being offered grants. 

June 1, 1958—Training or study 
can begin on or after this date. 

August 31, 1959—No program of 
study or training can extend beyond 
this date. 

All inquiries, requests for applica- 
tions and other communications 
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should be addressed to Leadership 
Training Awards, The Fund for 
Adult Education, 320 Westchester 
Avenue, White Plains, New York. 


Paul Sheats Promoted 


On February 15 Paul Sheats, As- 
sociate Director of University of 
California Extension, with head- 
quarters on the University’s Los 
Angeles campus, was appointed Di- 
rector. He succeeds the late Bald- 
win M. Woods as head of the Uni- 
versity’s state-wide adult education 
division. Prospective UCLA Ph.D’s 
in Adult Education will be pleased 
to know that Dr. Sheats will con- 
tinue to serve as professor of edu- 
cation on the Los Angeles campus. 


Delbert Clark Award Given 


Dr. John A. Griffin was presented 
the 1957 Delbert Clark Award in 
Adult Education recently. Dr. 
Griffin is Director of Community 
Educational Service at Emory Uni- 
versity, Atlanta. The award is given 
annually to the person whose in- 
teres and leadership in adult edu- 
cation nerits national recognition. 


Problems of the Disabled 


The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis is prepared to as- 
sist leaders who will conduct classes 
or discussion groups in progress- 
encompassing study of the problems 
of the physically disabled. The in- 
creasing number of persons who 
survive disease and accident are 
striving to utilize their abilities and 
to adjust to their social environment, 
despite physical impairment. Under- 
standing attitudes toward the physi- 
cally disabled are an important 
factor in their rehabilitation. 

Through consultation and resource 
materials, leaders may receive help 
in shaping programs to increase 
knowledge and guide thinking about 
a problem which exists in every 
community. 


Fullbright Competition for Israel 


Fullbright scholarships for study 
in Israel have been announced. Ap- 
plications will be received up to 
May 31, 1957. The competition is 
open to American college graduates. 
Application blanks may be obtained 
from the regional Fullbright offices 
in Chicago, Denver, Houston, San 
Francisco and Washington, D.C., as 
well as from the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


adult leadership 
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Adequate Adult Education 


(Excerpts from recommendations for the President's Commit- 
tee on Education Beyond the High School, that was prepared by 
a group of graduate students at the University of Chicago.) 


It is imperative in our growing, changing, democratic 
society that adults continue learning. Four persistent 
and widespread conditions make continuing education 
for all adults essential. 

Adult education represents a necessary second chance 
for millions of men and women in our country who 
have had no opportunity to complete a minimal 
education. 

Adult education provides an opportunity to acquire 
the many skills and understandings that cannot be 
learned in childhood. 

Adult education can help develop new interests which 
are basic to self-fulfillment. 

In our complex world adults need to learn the skills 
and develop understandings to cope with new social and 
economic problems. 

We have not yet made adequate educational provisions 
for helping our adult population to make up these defi- 
ciencies, to meet the requirernents of mature adulthood, 
to satisfy emergent interests, and fulfill the demands of 
continuous social change. As a consequence, today we 
are unable to deal adequately with crucial problems that 
threaten our well-being as individuals and as a nation. 

Widespread lack of citizen participation in govern- 
ment and public affairs at every level—in the local com- 
munity, in the state, and in national and world affairs— 
is a grave threat to our democratic process. This lack of 
participation involves more than mere apathy. It sug- 
gests a lack of understanding of issues, a lack of ability 
to make decisions and take appropriate action. 

The acute need for an increasing supply of scientifi- 
cally and technically trained personnel must be satisfied 
to meet the expanding demands of an age of automation 
and atomic energy for peace and war. 

Increasing longevity is resulting in critical social and 
economic needs for a large part of our population. These 
are basic needs in housing, health, employment and 
recreation for the older adult. A revision of current 
attitudes and practices in relation to older adults is 
needed to remove restrictions which now limit the crea- 
tive energies of this increasing portion of our population. 

Growing problems of juvenile delinquency, mental 
illness, family tensions and divorce make the issue of 
adequate family and parent education imperative. These 
conditions are intensified by rapidly expanding urbani- 
zation. 

Educational limitations that restrict the individual's 
intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual growth deprive our 
society of resources in creativity that it urgently needs. 

Through a broad variety of institutions, organizations, 
voluntary groups and individuals, adult education 
already is helping adults to manage many of these prob- 
lems. If adult education is to meet the kinds of demands 
that are now pressing upon it, additional resources which 
can only be supplied on a national level are required. 

Since the potential role of adult education is not yet 
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INTERGROUP EDUCATION 


By LLOYD ALLEN COOK and ELAINE FORSYTH COOK, 
Wayne University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 392 
pages, $5.50 


Here is a book of vital concern to all people interested in or 
engaged in the field of human relations. It is a systematic 
study, based upon extensive research, of the conflicts and ten- 
sions arising from intergroup and inter-personal relations. 
Included is a study of the democratic values affirmed by our 
society which should serve as moral guideposts in the solution 
of these conflicts. Concrete problem cases thoroughly enhance 
the readability and understanding of the book. 


DYNAMICS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By ERNEST B. HAAS, University of California, Berkeley; 
and ALLEN S. WHITING, Michigan Staite University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. 562 pages, $6.00 


Offers a systematic survey of all major aspects of international 
relations from the point of view of the aims of policy makers, 
written under the basic premise that contemporary national 
ideologies and institutions shape the nature of international 
relations. It proceeds from the fundamental consideration of the 
aims, beliefs, and institutions responsible for policy, to the 
means for carrying out policy, to the illustration of how ends 
and means are combined in actual situations, and finally to the 
restraints present in the international society to keep conflict to 
a minimum. 


POWER AND MORALITY IN BUSINESS SOCIETY 


By BENJAMIN and SYLVIA KOPALD SELEKMAN. 208 
pages, $4.00 


This book provides a searching examination of the moral dilemma 
America faces in the exercise of the great power we wield as a 
nation. It points our that more often than not we fail to exercise 
our great wer with skill or wisdom. We react to it with feel- 
ings of siaee guilt or defensiveness and as a result our posture 
before the world is often ome of belligerent aggressiveness or 
aimless generosity. They argue that by continually developing 
and refining our skill in the art of compromise and negotiation 
we will come to exercise that power without fear or favor to the 
enrichment of our country and its heritage and the cause of 
peace and freedom chroughous the world. 


HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR THINKING ABILITY 


By KENNETH 5. KEYES, Business Consultant. 246 pages, 
$4.00 


This book by a noted business consultant shows you how to 
think straight through to the solution of any problem regard- 
less of its size or mature . . . in business and everyday living 
and in questions of world significance. The author explains six 
thinking ‘‘tools’’ and shows how to use them to make decisions 
ya grat and accurately, increase your ability to influence others, 
nd new popularity and business success, and to gain all the 
advantages of straight thinking ability. 


USE THIS COUPON 
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COLLEGE DEPARTMENT, McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc | 

| 330 West 42nd Street . . . New York 36, N. Y. | 
Please send me, on approval, a copy of the book(s) checked | 

| below. I agree to a= = bee — upon receipt of | 
invoice or return t ook (s 

(1 COOK and COOK O SELEKMAN and SELEKMAN | 

i (©) HAAS and WHITING () KEYES i 
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| Affiliation —.......... 

' 


McGRAW-HILL | 
A 330 WEST 42nd STREET 


BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 2 
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FAE FELLOWSHIP 


The Fund for Adult Education an- 
nounced the following names of 53 men 
and women, including for the first time 
persons in the mass media, who have been 
chosen for fellowship grants during 1957- 
1958: 

GRAYDON L. AUSMUS, Director, 
Broadcasting Services, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama; NOR- 
MAN DE MARCO, Associate Professor 
and Manager, Fine Arts Center, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas; CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, As- 
sistant Dean of Instruction, East 


— 


HELPING PEOPLE 
LEARN ENGLISH 


Earl W. Stevick 


Associate Professor of 
Linguistics, Scarritt Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Dr. Stevick is now 
doing language research 
in Africa. 


A direct, comprehen- 
sive plan of teaching 
English as a second lan- 
guage in which the stu- 
dent learns what he can 
see, understand, and im- 
itate. From this start- 
ing point, Dr. Stevick 
presents step-by-step ex- 
planations and _ concise, 
usable exercises which 
have been classroom 
tested and proved effec- 
tive. 


Contents 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL 
IDEAS 

TEACHING SUGGES- 
TIONS . 

SOME USEFUL _IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT 
THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE 


“WHAT NOW?” 


A valuable aid in teach- 
ing the English language 
—unbiased, readable, and 
practical. 

$2.50 
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GRANTS, 1957-1958 


Contra Costa Junior College, Con- 
cord, California; CURTIS B. HAR- 
RIS, formerly Extension Representative 
and Assistant Manager, Lawrence Center, 
University of Kansas, Hermosa Beach, 
California; ROBERT R. ALFORD, Weld- 
er and Metal Finisher, International Har- 
vester Company, El Cerrito, California; 
FREDERICK G. FOX, Dean, Evening 
Division, Los Angeles City College, Cal- 
ifornia. 

PHILIP P. KERBY, Editor, Frontier, 
Los Angeles, California; ROBERT F. 
SMITH, Assistant Director, Management 
Program, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California at Los 
Angeles; ANNE K. STENZEL, member of 
National Field Staff, Girl Scouts of 
U.S.A., Richmond, California; MILTON 
BABITZ, Consultant in Adult Education, 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento; MRS. GENEVIEVE 
FIORE, Internship at Denver Adult Ed- 
ucation Council, Colorado; JAMES W. 
SOUTHOUSE, Director, Evening Divi- 
sion, University of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut; CARL W. PICKERING, Supervisor 
of Adult Education, Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut; MARK T. SHEEHAN, Editor, As- 
sociated Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 

MRS. HANNAH J. KUNKLE, Super- 
visory Librarian, U.S.A.F., Tyndall Air 
Force Base, Panama City, Florida; OSCAR 
C. BROWN, JR., Program Coordinator, 
District 1, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, AFL-CIO, Chicago, Illinois; 
WALTER R. GRAESSLE, student, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Illinois; THEODORE 
F. RUHIG, Tester, International Har- 
vester, Metallurgical Laboratory, Chicago, 
Illinois; BRUCE A. REINHART, Clergy- 
man, Evangelical United Brethren Church, 
Melrose Park, Illinois; WILLIAM P. 
TRELOAR, Director of Adult Education, 
Glenbrook High School, Northbrook, 
Illinois; ROBERT W. CLYDE, TV News. 
Director, WREX-TV, Rockford, Illinois; 
IRWIN E. KLASS, Editor and Director 
of Information and Public Relations, Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor, Wilmette, 
Illinois. 

WILLIAM W. MANN, Indiana Editor, 
Louisville Times, New Albany, Indiana; 
MILTON W. METZ, Announcer, WHAS- 
WHAS-TV (Writing and Production), 
Louisville, Kentucky; MRS. MARY W. 
HYMON, Head Librarian, Grambling 
College, Louisiana; CROZET J. DU- 
PLANTIER, Editorial Writer, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, Jefferson Parish, 
Louisiana; DOROTHY L. HAWKINS, 
Elementary School Principal, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; JOSEPH P. ROPPOLO, 
Associate Professor, Department of Eng- 
lish, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; ROBERT L. BRUCE, Assistant 
State County Agent Leader, Extension 
Service, University of Maryland, Silver 
Springs; ALBERT W. BLUEM, Instructor 
of Speech, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing Michigan. 

SISTER M. ANNELLA, OSB, Chair- 
man, Speech and Drama Departments, 


College of St. Scholastica, Duluth, Min- 
nesota; WILLIAM T. PETTIT, Writer- 
Director, Continental Films-WCCO-TV, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; MRS. ESTHER 
W. REED, Assistant Girls’ 4-H Club 
Agent, Mississippi State College Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Mount Olive, 
Mississippi; RUPERT B. JOHNSTON, 
Extension Specialist, Associate Extension 
Economist, Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, Mississippi State College; 
CLARENCE E. FLICK, Assistant Pro- 
fessor and Director of Radio-TV, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; ROSWELL 
C. WILLIAMS, Director of Communica- 
tion Arts, Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska; LAWRENCE C. BURR, Adult 
Program Secretary, Summitt Y.M.C.A., 
East Orange, New Jersey. ‘ 

MRS. DOROTHY L. PHILLIPS, Co- 
ordinator of Adult Services, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Bayside, New 
York; BEN L. YABLONKY, Associate 
Professor of Journalism, New York 
University, Croton-on-Hudson; ERNEST 
DUNBAR, Reporter, Look, Hollis, New 
York; THOMAS B. AVERILL, Executive 
Director, Tompkins County Health As- 
sociation, Ithaca, New York; NAZARET 
CHERKEZIAN, Assistant to Director, 
Office of Radio-Television, New York 
University, Jackson Heights; HENRY A. 
ACRES, Instructor in English, Hofstra 
College, Levittown, New York; SHELBY 
GORDON, W riter-Producer-Director, 
CBS Television, New York; MRS. 
MABEL M. OUDERKIRK, North Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

WALTER S. SPEARMAN, Professor of 
Journalism, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; ROBERT E. LEE, Consult- 
ant, Library-Community Propect, Amer- 
ican Library Association, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; GERALD H. ELLIOTT, 
Station Manager — News Director, 
WCBT, Weldon, North Carolina; JACK 
O. JUREY, Labor Editor and editorial 
writer, Youngstown Vindicator, Ohio; 
MRS. OPAL H. WASHINGTON, County 
Home Demonstration Agent, Texas Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, Austin; MRS. 
DOROTHY A. HOLCOMB, Coordinator 
of Adult Education Services, Fort Worth 
Public Library, Texas; KIRBY E. BRUM- 
FIELD, Instructor, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison; and RAYMOND MUNTS, 
Assistant Director, Department of Social 
Security, AFL-CIO, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Institute on Community Study 

Preliminary to the 76th Annual 
Conference of the American Library 
Association in Kansas City, June 
23-29, an Adult Education Institute 
on Community Study will be con- 
ducted on June 22-23. The Institute 
is sponsored by the Adult Educa- 
tion Division in cooperation with 
the ALA Office for Adult Education 
and the ALA Library-Community 
Project. 
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SUMMER TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 


(Additions to the listings given in the April issue) 


New York and Pennsylvania: 
June 1-August 31 

American Friends Service Commit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. College Institute, Camp Fern 
Brook, Pottstown, Pa. (June 1-9); 
Chatham Institute, Chatham Col- 
lege, Pittsburgh, Pa. (July 14-20); 
Family Camp, Ithaca College Camp, 
Ithaca, N.Y. (August 17-24); High 
School Institute, Camp Danby, 
Spencer, N.Y. (August 25-31). For 
further information write: A.F.S.C., 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. 


Kansas: June 6-17 

American Friends Service Commit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Topeka Institute (June 6-8) 
and Wichita Institute (June $-17). 
For further information write: 
A.F.S.C., 4211 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines 12, Iowa. 


New York: June 9-29 


American Youth Hostel Training. 
Advanced leadership preparation for 
trip leaders in hosteling, conducted 
in cooperation with American Youth 
Hostels, Inc. Course I, June 9-19; 
Course II, June 20-29. Write: Dr. 
L. B. Sharp, Outdoor Education As- 
sociation, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Michigan: June 14-16 

American Friends Service Comiit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Camp Warren, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. For further information 
write: A.F.S.C., 1309 East Broad 
Street, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


lowa: June 15-22 


American Friends Service Commit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. High School Institute, Boone, 
Iowa. For further information write: 
A.F.S.C., 4211 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines 12, Iowa. 


California: June 15-July 12 

American Friends Service Commit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. High School Institute, Lake 


Tahoe, Calif. (June 15-22) and 
Family Camp, Pinecrest Chalet, 
Pinecrest, Calif. (July 6-12). For 
further information write: A.F.S.C., 
1830 Sutter Street, San Francisco 


15, Calif. 


may, 1957 


Michigan: June 24-26 

Conference on Aging. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan. For all persons 
interested in the means by which 
increased leisure time can be used 
by middle and older age persons 


to promote good health, personal : 


satisfaction, and social useful- 
ness. Write: U-M Division of 
Gerontology, Rackham Building, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Michigan: June 24-July 5 
Workshop in Family Life Education. 
Western Michigan University. For 
high school and college teachers, 
social workers, parent educators, 
and group workers in the field of 
the family. Credit available. De- 
signed to acquaint participants with 
components of competence for family 
living and with some of the newer 
techniques in increasing this com- 
petence. Write: Dr. Mark Flapan, 
Department of Sociology, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


California: July 1-3 

American Friends Service Commit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Whittier College, Whittier, 
Calif. For further information write: 
A.F.S.C., Box 966-M, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


New York: July 1-28 

Outdoor Education Leaders Session. 
Preparation for outdoor education, 
school and college camping, and the 
use of the out-of-doors in programs 
of other educational organizations. 
First half-session, July 1-14; second 
half-session, July 15-28. Write: Dr. 
L. B. Sharp, Outdoor Education As- 
sociation, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Wisconsin: July 21-28 

National Council of Churches, Na- 
tional Workshop for Directors of 
Christian Education. Conference 
Point Camp, Williams Bay, Wis. For 
persons who direct educational work 
in churches. Focus on the director’s 
job, spiritual growth through groups, 
the ministry of recreation, families 
and the church, and new trends in 
adult work. Daily lectures on the 
new formulation of Christian edu- 
cation objectives. Write: W. Ran- 
dolph Thornton, Executive Director, 


Department of Administration and 
Leadership, National Council of 
Churches, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire: July 1-August 29 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. High School Institutes, Har- 
vard, Mass. (two sessions: July 1-7 
and August 23-29) and Avon-at- 
Pembroke Institute, Pembroke, N.H., 
July 20-27. For further information 
write: A.F.S.C., 130 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Colorado: July 28-August 2 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Family Camp, Palmer Lake, 
Colo. For further informatien write: 
A.F.S.C., 4211 Grand Avenue, Des 
Moines 12, Iowa. 


New York: August 1-28 

Church Camp Leadership. Advanced 
leaders preparation in church camp- 
ing and other agencies, conducted in 
cooperation with National Council 
of Churches. This year for the first 
time, it will be possible to attend 
either two half-sessions or the usual 
four weeks session. First half-ses- 
sion, August 1-14; second half- 
session, August 15-28. Write: Dr. 
L. B. Sharp, Outdoor Education As- 
sociation, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Minnesota: August 1-25 
American Friends Service Commit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Danebod Folk School, Tyler, 
Minn. Two sessions: August 11-17 
and August 19-25. For further in- 
formation write: A.F.S.C., 4211 
Grand Avenue, Des Moines 12, 
Iowa. 


Texas: August 25-30 

American Friends Service Commit- 
tee Institute of International Rela- 
tions. Family Camp, St. Stephens 
School, Austin, Texas. For further 
information write: A.F.S.C., 2106 
Nueces Street, Austin 5, Texas. 


COMMUNITY HUMAN RELATIONS 
6th Annual Workshop 


. . . for training in group leadership and 
community development 


dune 29 - July 13 


Tuition $100 
Room and Board 
at International 


House _— 
imately 


for details write: 


Morris L. Haimowitz 

lduman Relations Center 

University of Chicugo 

19 S. La Salle St. 

Uhicage 3, IMlineis 
Dearborn 2-7245 
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Learn by Doing 


Continued from page 7 


Lacking goals, authority, and laws, 
the groups started with the anxieties 
and uncertainties present in any new 
group—only more so. Members were 
wondering what roles they should 
play, how the groups would respond, 
what the staff member sitting with 
them would do and why he did not 
step in and assume leadership—get 
them “off the hook” as it were, and 
how much of their own thinking and 
feeling they could safely expose. 


experience as a teacher 


What the members learned about 
themselves, about groups, and about 
interaction with others, they learned 
by first experiencing it. They felt the 
tension and frustration of the group 
uncertain about its goals. They ex- 
perienced the necessity of working 
simultaneously at the task or job 
level and at the maintenance level. 
They saw the diversity of roles that 
must be fulfilled at both levels. They 
experienced and saw in each other 
what happens when either level is 
neglected—the tendency to take 
flight away from the task down tan- 
gential bypaths, or to develop an- 
tagonisms and either subtly or open- 
ly to fight with one another, or to 
break down into pairs or sub groups, 
or to find some other way of not 
working. They recognized in them- 
selves the common tendency to de- 
fine problems exclusively at the task 
level—-let’s state the problem and 
“get at the job”. Finally they saw 
that when care was taken at the main- 
tenance and feeling level too they 
were able to decrease anxieties and 
to establish an atmosphere in which 
the task could be defined, goals clari- 
fied, and work accomplished. By 
struggling through the difficulties of 
becoming a group and working to- 
gether, they learned much more 
about how complex groups are, and 
they gained many insights into their 
own motives and behavior. 

They didn’t learn only by doing. 
The role of the trainer in the Diag- 
nostic Group was an important but 
often subtle one. By interpretation 
of what was going on in the group, 
by helping group members bring 
their feelings to the surface and talk 
about them, by questions encourag- 
ing the group to face tough problems 


of group formation and leadership 
struggle, and by analytical com- 
ments about group behavior, the 
trainer was a key force on learning. 


theory sessions 


The place of the Theory Sessions 
in the Institute design has been indi- 
cated above. Without them much of 
what happened at the Institute would 
have been less clear and more frus- 
trating. There would have been “do- 
ing” without the analysis that com- 
pletes the learning process. The ses- 
sions attempted to establish a frame- 
work in which the experiences of the 
Institute could be set. 

Both Theory Sessions and experi- 
mental situations examined the indi- 
vidual, who grows through interac- 
tion with others, the group, and the 
larger society of which the group is 
a part. They devoted considerable 
attention to the meaning of com- 
munity and varying approaches to 
better understanding of it, to con- 
cepts of roles and goals, to Kurt 
Lewin’s concepts concerned with the 
process of change, to evolving con- 
cepts of leadership, to what consti- 
tutes “groupness’’, to a clearer under- 
standing of the conditions of learn- 
ing. 

In one sense the other parts of the 
Institute provided the experience and 
motivation that made these sessions 
meaningful. It is doubtful whether 
the same degree of interest could 
have been sustained through the sev- 
eral hours of theory sessions without 
this kind of motivation. At the same 
time the Theory Sessions sent Insti- 
tute members on to the next experi- 
mental situation with deepened in- 
sight and renewed eagerness to test 
or observe theory presented. One per- 
son pointed out that most of the 
theory presented was repetition of 
what he had been exposed to before, 
but here he “actually could bear and 
comprehend and absorb with much 
more satisfaction” to himself. 


action skill practices 


Skill Practice Sessions* were the 
fourth part of the Institute design. 
For these, members of the Institute 
were organized into small groups 
and given specific tasks under dif- 


*Report of the Tenth Summer 
Laboratory sessions, National Train- 
ing Laboratories, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ferent conditions. The practice sit- 
uations bore on common group prob- 
lems—handling of the deviant, the 
individual in the new group, unclear 
goals, establishing leadership roles. 
In each skill group some of the mem- 
bers were given observer assignments 
both to provide for feedback and to 
give practice in observation of group 
interaction. 

In one practice, where the task was 
to plan a workshop for training rec- 
reational leaders, members were 
given individual roles to play. There 
was the woman eager to function 
competently but feeling at a disad- 
vantage among experts, the man who 
is fed up with meetings that don’t 
accomplish anything, the woman 
who wants to relate to everyone and 
to make everyone feel important and 
understood, the young man once an 
admiring student of the chairman, 
and the chairman, an experienced 
man anxious to have everyone in the 
group make his maximum contribu- 
tion but knowing no one in the 
group except his former student. 


analysis session 


During the analysis session the ob- 
servers talked over with the group 
what had happened to the group 
when various roles were played. 
When did the group move forward? 
When did it deviate from its task? 
When did it break up into parts 
working at cross purposes with each 
other? One observer watched par- 
ticularly for the members who tried 
to keep the group working as a team 
and how they did it. Another ob- 
server looked for the way members 
tried to help the group work on its 
task. A third observer looked for 
egocentric individual behavior that 
got in the group’s way. Out of the 
analysis came new understandings of 
the many roles members should as- 
sume if the group is to learn or work 
effectively. 

In another practice a group of cit- 
izens met informally at the request 
of the new school superintendent 
who wanted advice on what policy 
the school should follow in handling 
delinquent behavior. An individual 
case history was given and the cit- 
izens were asked to choose one of 
several alternative policies ranging 
from “love and affection” to stern 
discipline. The unidentified mainte- 
nance problem was handling deviant 


adult leadership 
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behavior, two members who arrived 
late having been given individual as- 
signments—one to resist the group's 
decision but with a desire to get 
along with the group and one to re- 
sist with indifference or belligerance. 
What happened, almost as if re- 
hearsed from the dozens of similar 
situations we have all experienced, 
was first a drawing together of the 
group in a concerted effort to reason 
the deviants into agreement with 
their decision and finally a tacit deci- 
sion to exclude the deviant. In none 
of the practice groups was there any 
attempt to reassess the group’s deci- 
sion with the help of the late comers. 

How did the Skill Practices relate 
to the Institute design? In the D 
Groups members had explored prob- 
lems of leadership and of group 
membership by exposing their own 
behavior and then analyzing it. What 
they learned had been checked 
against research knowledge in the 
Theory Sessions. The Skill Practices 
provided the necessary next step— 
trying out in a safe situation dif- 
ferent ways of handling some of the 
problems that had been defined. The 
aim of the practices was to develop 
enough experience and confidence 
about changed ways of acting that 
the participants would be more likely 
to experiment in less protected situa- 
tions when back on the job—and 
more likely to experiment success- 
fully. 4 


what was learned? 


Much has been said in the preced- 
ing pages about learning what took 
place in Pleasantville. What did the 
Institute members themselves think 
they had learned? In the first place, 
it was not a body of rules that could 
be taken home and transmitted to 
others. Nor was it a set of procedures 
guaranteed to work back at home 
(witness the rejection by the people 
of Riverton of the attempt to use a 
“democratic” device—the buzz group 
—for purposes of manipulation). 

Probably the learning most often 
mentioned by Institute members was 
a growth in awareness of self, of 
others, of group interaction, and of 
the complexities of any community. 
One person described what he had 
gotten as a “three-dimensional aware- 
ness”, another as “increasing aware- 
ness of one another as personalities”. 
Several said they felt they had made 
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at least a beginning toward more 
skillful observation and diagnosis of 
what behavior and their own be- 
havior in groups means. Several said 
they wanted to go home and study 
further some of the concepts dis- 
cussed; several said they wanted 
more training of this kind. 


implications for the AEA 


One of the questions addressed to 
Institute members was how impor- 
tant they felt the kind of training 
given at Pleasantville was in the de- 
velopment of good adult educators. 
With the exception of four “I don’t 
know’s,” the responses were consist- 
ently and emphatically positive, typ- 
ical answers being, ‘“‘very!”, “essen- 
tial”, “‘basic’, “crucial”, ‘‘excellent 
for those who seek it out”, “vital”. 
Some were more specific for instance, 
“Make the Institute an annual affair 
and provide opportunity for similar 
training on a regional basis”. 

It would seem then that in the eyes 
of the majority of participants the 
AEA’s first Community Leadership 
Training Institute might well point 
the way to a new field service in the 
area of training. And on the basis 
of this pilot project, the AEA, 
through its training staff, is now 
ready to embark on a program of 
collaborating with state and local 
groups and associations in develop- 
ing similar Community Leadership 
Institutes for adult educators in all 
parts of the country where interest 
and desire are present. 


W. MILLER BARBOUR 


W. Miller Barbour, an active executive 
in the National Urban League for 10 
years, and most recently, the Director of 
the Western Field Office of the League, 
died in Los Angeles, California, in March. 

The text of Mr. Barbour’s address at 
the San Diego Open Forum, “Where We 
Stand On Racial Desegregation”, appeared 
in the April issue of ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP. 


CORRECTION 


We wish to credit the New School, 
66 West 12th Street, New York, for 
the illustration which appeared on page 
274 of the March issue of ApuLt LEAD- 
ERSHP, and also for the use of the draw- 
ing of the New School courtyard, 
which appeared on the back cover of 
the March issue. 
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Liberal Education 


Continued from Page 14 


else to do this procedure went on, 
time and time again. 

You all know the moral that King 
Robert derived from such an inci- 
dent, a lesson of heroic patience and 
fortitude—but not Brown. 

“I kept thinking,” he said, “how 
that spider was just like one of my 
intricate machines that could pro- 
duce a cunning design, produce it 
endlessly without fault. But there is 
no guidance for man in either spider 
or machine. For man is not bound; 
he can change the pattern. When his 
life is smashed only man can build 
another, to a new design.” 

Left alone for weeks and weeks, 
expecting daily and hourly that the 
death penalty would be exacted, 
Brown decided that if ne were ever 
to get out alive he would alter his 
own pattern of living. Now back in 
England he operates a splendid resi- 
dential school used by several large 
companies for training their execu- 
tives. 
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Study Your Group 
Continued from Page 20 


The leader should know the group 
value system and its norms. To vio- 
late either of these can seriously re- 
duce the effectiveness of the leader. 

Community pressures, or the en- 
vironment in which the group func- 
tions will alter the leadership needs. 
If the parent group expects a com- 
mittee to get things done quickly 
it will affect the group’s tempo and 
method. Where all other aspects of 
the surrounding structure, i.e., all 
other groups in the plant have chair- 
men, or the employer runs the plant 
in a traditional fashion it will be 
difficult for one group to accept and 
operate with shared leadership or 
to be group centered to the extent 
that some would like. 

The culture is an important fact. 
In some nationality groups demo- 
cratic leadership means something 
quite different from what it means 
in others and a permissive leader in 
its terms may lose respect. Groups 
who have never experienced permis- 
sive leadership do not know what to 
make of it. The members are frus- 
trated and become exasperated. Lead- 
ers are well advised to avoid frus- 
trating groups beyond their ability 
to handle it. A good example of this 


occurs when group improvement 
training is attempted in a short 
space of time with groups from, let 
us say, industrial settings where 
training is conducted usually by lec- 
ture or telling methods. The trainees 
are often left confused by the permis- 
sive leader or trainer, don’t know 
what they have learned, and develop 
hostility to trainer-leader and the 
program. 

The focus for a leader is to study 
the nature of the individuals, the 
group, and the environment; deter- 
mine the nature of the problems, 
needs, and position in relation to 
objectives; reach some tentative con- 
clusions about what help the leader 
may give and how and what strength 
there is in the group to study its own 
problems and meet them; and there- 
by to select means for reaching the 
objectives. Leadership as discussed 
here cannot be based upon random 
or intuitive action. While general 
principles are helpful they must be 
applied to the specifics of each group. 
There are no panaceas. Each group 
calls for examination, diagnosis, and 
leadership behavior based upon the 
needs of that group at that point of 
time. Whether just a beginner or 
skilled and experienced, the group 
leader, in order to know what to do, 
studies his group. 


adult leadership 
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Adult Education's Role 
in America's Future 


“Charting the Course of Adult Edu- 
cation in America’s Future” is the 
challenging topic selected for the 1957 
Conference of the Adult Education As- 
sociation, to be held November 13-15 
in the U.S. Grant hotel in San Diego, 
California. 

Paul H. Sheats, Director of the Uni- 
versity of California Extension, has 
been named conference chairman. Ar- 
rangements for the meeting are being 
directed by Eva Schindler, assistant 
head of the university Extension’s de- 
partment of conferences. 

A preliminary planning mecting has 
been held in Los Angeles. Those at- 
tending included, in addition to Dr. 
Sheats and Miss Schindler, Gordon 
Hearne, Assistant Dean of Students, 
University of California, Berkeley; 
Kenneth S. Imel, Director of Adult and 
Extension, San Diego city schools; 
Eugene Johnson, Director of Television 
Activities, Washington University, St. 
Louis; Howard L. Johnson, Principal 
of Emily Griffith Opportunity School, 
Denver; George C. Mann, Chief of the 
Bureau of Adult Education (retired), 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation; Delmar T. Oviatt, Dean of the 
San Fernando Valley Campus, Los 
Angeles State College of Applied Arts 
and Sciences, Northridge; Warren 
Schmidt, Head of the Department of 
Conferences, University of California 
Extension; Lloyd W. Schram, Director 
of Adult Education and Extension 
Service, University of Washington, 
Seattle; Edward J. Stainbrook, Professor 
and Chairman of the Department of 
Psychiatry, University of Southern 
California School of Medicine; Per G. 
Stensland, Head of Adult Education 
Program, Department of Education and 
Philosophy, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas; and Richard T. 
Van Metre, Jr., President of the Cali- 
fornia State Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation. 

Ex-officio members of the conference 
committee are Elbert W. Burr, Presi- 
dent of the Association; Malcolm S. 
Knowles, Administrative Coordinator; 
and Phillip Frandsen, of the University 
of California Extension’s department 
of conferences. 


Adequate Adult Education 
Continued from page 27 


fully understood or appreciated, it is 
recommended that the field be de- 
fined and the framework within 
which adult education should oper- 
ate be described. 

It is recommended that the present 
educational section of the United 
States Office of Education should be 
expanded, and the following studies 
and surveys be undertaken: 


1. Determine the personnel and 
the physical facilities available and 
suggest how they might be utilized 
for adult education. 

2. Identify those individuals who 
could become teachers and leaders of 
adult education programs. 

3. Select the areas of adult educa- 
tion which require subsidies in order 
to function adequately. 

4. Evaluate methods of selecting 
and training gifted adults. 

5. Determine ways in which adult 
education facilities can be used in 
meeting the anticipated enrollment 
and problems of higher education. 

6. Develop designs for appropriate 
buildings and equipment for adult 
education. 

Highly trained top leadership re- 
mains the greatest single need in the 
field of adult education. There are 
graduate programs at the present 
time in about 12 American univer- 
sities. The chief problem of such 
programs is their small numbers of 
students. There is no dearth of peo- 


just published .. . 


ple who would like to undertake 
graduate study, but who cannot af- 
ford to do so. Would it not be a 
sound policy to provide fellowships 
in adult education, possibly giving 
fellowship funds to the United States 
Office of Education for this purpose? 


A-V AIDS 


THE COLOR OF MAN. 16 mm. sd. 
col. 10 min. Available for rental ($3) 
or sale ($100); also available in 35 mm. 
filmstrip, 50 frames ($6), all from the 
Department of Visual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. 

With the aid of animation and live 
action, this film goes back in time to 
examine conditions which could be 
responsible for development of color 
differences among primitive men. 


LIFE FILMSTRIPS. 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 22 pp. Free. 
An annotated catalog of about 75 
new filmstrips, both black and white 
and color, of use to program planners, 
teachers, community groups, etc. 
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Human Relations T- raining 


No. 2 in a series of 
Adult Education Monographs 


By Irving R. Weschler, Robert Tannenbaum, 
and John H. Zenger 


The Human Relations Research Group 
Institute of Industrial Relations and 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Before you assume leadership of a human relations training program, 


or before you plan to establish such a program in your organization 
... you need to answer these questions: what are the objectives of the 
program? how does the training process work? how can its effective- 
ness be evaluated? An important analysis of the recent human rela- 
tions approach called sensitivity training, 24 pages, paper bound. 


SPECIAL TO AEA 
MEMBERS ONLY: 


Fae o« 
Write: 


list price $1 per copy 
5 to 24 copies.......65¢ each 
25 or more copies....50c each 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF JU. S. A. 
743 North Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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—bound into 
a single volume 


ADULT LEADERSHIP concludes its fifth volume with 
the publication of the April issue. Every single issue, 
complete from May 1956 through April 1957, is con- 
tained in this sturdy, durable bound volume. Maroon 
leatherette bookcloth binding and ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP imprinted in gold on cover and backbone match 
previous volumes. An ideal handbook of leadership 
training ideas and adult education articles for perma- 
nent reference. 


EARLIER VOLUMES 


AVAILABLE 
ORDER FORM 


Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. Limited quantities of Bound Volumes 

aed é 1. Hlinot 2,3 and 4 are still available. (Volume 

743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 1 is out of print). Thebe contain a 

number of highly coveted issues of 

Please enter my order as follows: the magazine no longer obtainable 
o oS 


separately. 
[] Bound Volume No. 5 at $7.50 


[] Bound Volumes No. ....... ieee = ; a 
at $6.00 each for a pair, or $5.00 each for Single volume 


3 or more. $7.50 


Name ............... ; Any 2 volumes 
$6.00 each 


Street ... 


more volumes 
City " $5.00 each 
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